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OHAPTER VI. 
Caught in the toils he shrinks the fowler’s 


ani 
And looks for help on sea or sky or land, 
But round his limbs the subtle snare doth 





co 
And makes him captive after all his toil. 

Mr. Horace DENVILLE, having gained a position 
of advantage, was not the man to relinquish it with- 
out a severe struggle to gain his end. Mr. Horace 
Denville’s object in life—since he had been old 
vnough to have any object at all—had been to make 
a@rich marriage. 

He was the younger son in a family impoverished 

by a century of extravagance and wastefulness. 
His brother and all his friends had always im- 
pressed upon him that, as far as they were con- 
cerned, he could expect no assistance of a pecu- 
niary kind, and that he must absolutely make his 
own way in the world. 
_ Up to this time Mr. Denville had, notwithstand- 
ing his good looks, high-bred manners and influen- 
tial connexions, not succeeded in making that way. 
He had had several chances, but fate had merci- 
fully interposed and saved his victim. 

Between Emilia Slade and himself there was a 
fast friendship and alliance, which had been brought 
about in rather a peculiar manner. 

That young lady had been launched in the world 
upon a similar principle, and rumour was so far will- 
ing to aid her in her hunt for arich husband by 
giving her credit for a large fortune. 

Of course Mr. Denville spread his nets to capture 
her, and succeeded so well as to be able to make her 
an offer of marriage. . 

At this point Miss Emilia’s shrewd acuteness did 
her good service. The proposal was made in a con- 
cervatory, 

“Mr. Denville,” she said, in her gushing way, but 
with a certain calculating look in her light eyes, “I 
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(THE GUILTY CONSCIENCE.] 


shall be very happy to marry you if you'll answer 
me two questions,’’ 

Mr. Denville made a suitable reply, accompanied 
by a vow of devotion, and she put the questions : 

“How much money,have you, Mr. Denville ?—and 
do you think I have any ?” 

They certainly were cool questions, and fora 
moment the man of the world was staggered, then 
he saw the game was not worth the candle. 

‘* My dear Miss Slade,” he said, “such delightfully 
candid questions deserve equally plain and truthful 
answers. Alas! I have no money, but I was happy 
in the thought that fortune had been more liberal to 

‘ou. ” 


“Then,” said Miss Emilia, ‘ what a fortunate 
escape! Mr. Denville, you should be more careful, 
However, although we cannot afford to marry we 
can be friends.” 

* And allies,” said Mr. Denville. 

* Exactly,” said Miss Slade, with a sharp look. 
“T may be able to help you to a good wife, Mr. 
Denville.” 

“And I,” said he, thoroughly understanding 
her, ‘may perhaps be able to introduce you to 
some one more worthy of your hand than I.” 

On that understanding they had carried on their 
friendship ever since,and now they seemed very 
pone to attain their ends, if fortune should but 
smile. 

Horace Denville was a quick reader of character. 
He saw at once that the usual mode of attack 
would never win Florence. Flattery disgusted her ; 
servile concurrence in every opinion or trifling 
speech she made would weary and bore her. She 
was @ well-read and accomplished girl. Aman who 
could hope to win her love must be quick to catch 
her moods and harmonize with them; must be a 
scholar; something of a hero; and, above all, an 
accomplished gentleman. 

Setting these things before him plainly, he com- 
menced the attack. 

He would ride over to Earlscourt in the early 
morning with a new volume of poems or travels. 
If Florence had not read them he would read some 
parts to her, inviting and respectfully receiving her | 























comments, but always taking exceptions to somo of 
hem. 

If she had read them he would walk up and down 
the terrace with her, discussing and criticizing the 
latest productions of the arts. ‘ : 

Atthese promenades and conversations Miss Slade 
was always present, but, as she freely confessed 
that literature wearicd her and painting was a 
nuisance, and generally reclined on a seat at some 
little distance. with a novel in her hand, her pre- 
sence did not detract from the téte-’-téte character 
of them. : 

Sometimes Lord Raymond would accompany his 
friend, and as he of cours® was thoroughly of Miss 
Slade’s opinion as regarded such stupid nonsense, 
the two formed another téte-i-téte and one quite ag 
significant. 

Then they rode out together to the Earlscourt 
woods, and here again chance seémed to divide the 
four into two distinct couples, 

Miss Slade’s mare was not so fast as Mr. Den- 
ville’s or Florence’s, and she generally dropped 
behind ; Lord Raymond always kept her company, 
and while Horace Denville was exchanging thoughts 
and ideas with Lady Florence the sullen and morose 
young lord would recount some of his fast-life ex- 
eg to the sympathizing and always interested 

milia. 

She knew every turn of his weak, selfish and pas- 
sionate nature. It was a study for a Machiavelli to 
note how cunnitgly she contrived to foster all his 
petty arrogance and self-conceit. His small feats 
of courage she elevated to deeds of heroism, his 
weak, vulgar jokes she lauded as the wit of a Scribe. 
She was continually falling into bashful raptures of 
admiration of his dark hair, long thin hands ana 
black eyes. 

No wonder that Lord Raymond became more 
intolerable than ever to the lofty-minded, high- 
souled Lady Florence Darteagle. 

No wonder that to her Mr. Horace Denville, as seen 
by the side of the underbred, ill-mannered and low- 
minded Lord Raymond, was an accomplished gentle- 
man and pleasant companion. 


While things were going thus dangerously 
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smoothly at Earlscourt and Northeliffe, with Tazoni 
life had taken another strange aspect. 

He who had been once the caimest if not the most 
contented of men, he who had been the pride of his 
tribe and the pattern of serene dignity, had sud- 
denly become restless, changeable, and dissatisfied. 

How little he slept, Lurli, whose attentive ears 
were ever thirstily watching for his movements, 
could alone tell. 

From the tent which she occupied with Martha 
she could see his stalwart form rise from the rug 
beside the fire, and pass out into the outer dark- 
ness, always disappearing in the direction of the 
Eariscourt woods. 

Notwithstanding this lack of sleep, the sun always 
rose upon his labour; the strokes of his huge glit- 
tering axe were swifter and stronger than ever. 

The farmers and landowners enteréd into an eager 
competition for his services. He could do twice as 
much work as an ordinary labourer, and was so 
scrupulously honest as regarded the outlay of his 
time and strength that he required no overlook- 


ing. 

In fact, although the stolid farmers were far from 
guessing it, the immense labour which would have 
exhausted another man was @ positive relief to him. 
He put his heart, which had throbbed lately with a 
strange and mystic emotion, into his work. 

Anxious eyes watched him in the camp; the old 
woman, Martha, would place before him herchoicest 
dishes, and when he barely tasted and turned from 
them with a weary and impatient gesture would re- 
move them with stolid silence. 

ve him their allegiance were 


be Fe bie th the chi d 
eq ; they saw the change, and in 
their uncouth fashion regretted it, but it waanot 
for them to snnoy him with questions or idle 
gossip. 

They went about their work with their uenal 
dogged stolidity, maintaining when round the camp 
fire as profound a silence as his own, and peering 
occasionally under their dark brows at his absent 
face and clouded@eyes. 

Tn trath, they had nothing to complain of. He 

none of bis duties to them, he looked after 
their welfare ae sealously as cver, and when he re- 
tarned at —_ with the money which his day’s toil 
had earned he threw it, every penny, with a smile, 
into the common fund. 

At last Lurh, with an inward trembling, broke the 
silence whieh her inatinctive fear and awe of him 
had cast as a spell upon her. 


He had come into the camp one evening, axe im 


hand and Beads of perspiration upon his — 
The men gone to a horse and cattle fair 
niles distant. Martha sat fanning the flame of the 
supper fire. 

Tazoni flung himself down’on the rug, and fell 
immediately into his moody reverie. 

Lurli watched him from a little distance for a few 
moments in silence, then softly approaching him 
she placed her small brown hand upon his shoulder. 

He started. 

“Ts it thou, Lurli?” he said, with a smile that 
was but a shadow of his old serene one, 

** Tazoni,’’ she said, ‘“‘ why dost thou work sohard ? 
Thou art as tired to-night as the carthorse yonder. 
Nay, do not deny it, I can seo it in thine eyes.” 

She paused, but having strung her courage to the 
point, she was not to be deterred, and continued 
quickly, but with a certain trembling accent in her 
voice that belied her smile of confidence: 

** Too much work killed the lion, thou knowest,and 
a little, they say, is too much fora gipsy. For six 
days—you see I have counted them—thou hast 
worked like a slave and hast eaten nothing, for 
six nights thou hast not slept more than an hour, 
unless thou sleepest in the wood yonder. Tazoni, 
what ails thee? (ome, don’t look so angry at thy 
sister’’—she hesitated a little at the word and 
pen on more quickly—‘ but tell her who never 

1ad a secret from thee what witchcraft has fallen 
on thee.” 

He tried to smileas he took her hand and fondled 
it with the off-hand affection of a brother. 

“Thou talkest like one of the ancient oracles of 
our race, Lurli. Witchcraft is an extinct science. 
No sorceress has thrown her potent spell upon thy 
brother. If anything ails me—and | know of no- 
thing save the shadow which thy fond fears have 
created—it is the fever which they say lurks in the 
woodman’s axe. Woodcutting, Lurli, is charmed 
work. Itis like fighting. With every tree you fell 
you get a keener thirst for destruction. I think, 
sometimes, there could be no more ecstatic joy for 
such a hero of the woods as I am than to be placed 
axe in hand in a world-wide forest free to cut where 
and when I would.’ 

He sprang to his feet with a short, sharp laugh. 

“With such a charter one might slay all idle 
fancies, and lay to rest fantastic, childish moods. 
In labour alone is contentment to be found, and if 
I have not found it yet it is, Lurli, because I have 
not laboured enough. But courage! I'l still pur- 
sue the search aud gain it.” 








Larli shook her head with a sad smile. 

“Thou speakest, ‘l'azoni, like the king thou art; 
but though thy words sound like words you read me 
from thy books they do not satisfy me. Who ever 
heard of that nameless fever but thee? Something 
beyond this casts its shadow on thy brow and lips. 
If thou wilt not trust me, at least do not deceive 
me. Thou canst not cut trees at midnight ”’. 

“No,” he said, with a laugh. ‘‘ Now that thou 
hast hit upon something tangible I’ll tell thee why 
I haunt the Hariscourt preserves. I have turned 
spy and thief-catcher, Lurli.”’ 

‘*Thou ?” she said, with flashing eyes. “ And at 
whose bidding ?”’ 

A crimson flush dyed his face at her scornful 
question; but he replied, calmly enough. 

“Ay, evenI, Some rogue has been poaching in 
my Lord Darteagle’s preserves; he says’tis oneof our 
men. I denied it, to give some body to an 
denial have promised to catch my thief and 


him. As yet he has proved the keener man of the | 


two. Three several nights have I been upon his 
heels, but, like a snake, he slips through my fingers 
and leaves me baulked of myprey. Dud I not know 
that every soul of our men was in the camp— 
for, mark you, Lurli, I go round and count then 
before I start—I would have sworn it was a gipay ; 
none but a gipsy could be so swift of foot and keen 
of ear. I thought there was something of the snake 
in my composition, but.this fellowisa very ghost, 
and escapes my clutch when I could almost faney 
my fingers close upon him. But I have sworn to 
have him, and I will, though he were the fiend him- 
self. Not aword of this, Lurli; I have trusted thee, 
thou seest, to the full.” 

“ And this is all ?” said Lurli, after a moment’s 
silence, during which be had relapsed into his 
aljsent reverie. 

“All!” he said, with anslmost imperceptible 
evamion. “lo be so baulked by a dog of s poacher. 
Why, ‘tis enough to cloud the brow of an Aristotle 
and @poil the rest of a Catullus. Bat to-night it 
shallnot do so. Here’s Martha, punctual as the 
san. Five minutes for a plunge in the stream and 
I’li devour her dainties like a jocust of Egypt.” 

He strode off, returned with his hair glittering 
like gold from ite contact with the water, aud sat 
down with an appearance of li ness to 
the meal, bat before five minutes had passed his 
mood had returmed upon him, and the plate was 
pushed aside. 

Lurli rose softly and fetched from the tent an 
guitar that had done good serviceat many a fair 


~ 


soothed the last momenta of some 
toil-worn gipsy. 

Tazoni listened with bent brows, motionless as a 
statue. Presently, however, the hand which lay 
open upon the grass elenched as if witn pain, then 
suddenly he sprang to his feet, and, with nis bosom 
heaving like that of a man struggling with an 
emotion that near mastered him, ne said, 
brokenly : 

“Sing no more, Lurli; I cannot bear it!” 

The postman was ambling past the camp—Her 
Majesty’s mail for these parts was conveyed by 
means of an old mare and an old man, both gray— 
and chuckled to himself with extreme satisfaction 
at its quiet aspect, and mumbled that every- 
thing was changed, even gipsies, who used to be in 
his younger days a reckless, dishonest lot, and were 
now steady, grave and reliable. 

He had quite a small budget of letters for North- 
clitfe,and not a few of them were directed to Lord 
Raymond himself. ; 

Wine parties in chambers, petite suppers at 
Ricumond, and presents of gems and jewellery 
cannot be given for nothing, and his lordship had 
run through a great deal of money over and above 
the really liberal allowauce which the generous earl 
allowed him, f 

When a young nobleman exceeds his allowance 
there is only one course open to him, and that is 
to fly to the sons of refuge—the [sraelites. 

When the postman delivered the letters into his 
lordship’s own hands he noticed the dark scowl with 
which he received them. : 

Half a dozen of them were from fashionable 
tradesmen, all begging respectfully to remind his 
lordship that his account was considerably over- 
due. 

Two were from Jews; and one headed St. Mary 
Axe and subscribed Levy Jacobs hinted pretty 
plainly that if Lord Hursley did not settle the littls 
bill, which had fallen into the esteemed Israelite’s 
hands, he, Mr. Levy Jacobs, should be compelled to 
take steps, etc., etc. 

Well might Lord Raymond scowl. 

The bill was a heavy one, drawn to pay debts in- 
curred at club whist and on the turt—both of 
which modes of getting rid of money Lord North- 
cliffe had warned him against. 











He crushed the note in his hand, and thrust it 
into his pocket with an ‘oath, 

What was to be done ? Levy Jacobs would not 
be at all likely to wait another month, when his 
allowance fell due, and, supposing the Jew proved 
so obliging, Lord Raymond knew that the proceeds 
of his father’s generosity were already mortgaged 
and owed twice over in a hundred different quarters. 

What was to be done? Whon men with no 
principle want money badly they generally have 
recourse to bad modes of acquiring it. They beg, 
borrow, or steal. 

Lord Raymond could not beg—his proud, insolent 
nature rendered that impossible ; he could not bor- 
row, for his credit with his friends and the Jews 
was exhausted ; and as to stealing—well, he might 
_— roo the other means—but of whom was 


Perplexed and infuriated, he strode, muttering 
‘and swearing, on to the terrace. 

A footman announced dinner, and, after swearing 
at the man for disturbing him, he repaired to the 

He was generally silent, so that his sullen avoid- 
ance of conversation was not noticed. 

When Lady Northcliffe had left the room, how- 
ever, hig temper took a different turn, and he 
launched out into a flood of pointless jokes and 
ribald that, h intended to charm his 
father, and pained him to such 
an extent after a few moments, and, 


ever unwilling to in, even to those from 
he received dt, oaid, mildly : 
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and was rising to 
leave the room when a man’s face appeared at the 
= It was only for a moment, but Lord 

aymond’s muddled senses grasped the outline of 
a dark, swarthy countenance and the gleam of a 
pair of black eyes. 

Before he could do aught but drop into his chair 
again, and open his mouth with astonishment, the 
apparition—if creation of the fancy it was—had 
disappeared. 

After recovering his presence of mind, which 
had been utterly routed for the time, the young lord 
ran to the window, and, throwing it open, stepped 
on to the terrace. 

Looking swiftly from right to left, and discover- 
ing no trace of the visitor’s presence, he walked 
into the shrubbery, and returned after ten minutes’ 
searching. 

“This beastly wine gots into my head!” he said, 
striking the quaintly cut decanter with a wanton 
savageness. ‘It’s only fit for common farmers. 
Claret’s the proper drink for a gentleman. By 
Heaven! I'll have a little of it, and wait for a 
second appearance of the spirit,’’ and he rang the 

ll 


He finished the bottle of claret, but without any 
other result than that of partial intoxication ; and 
when he rose to go into the drawing-room he had 
sufficient wit left to understand the danger of carry- 
ing out such s step. 4 

** I’m regularly screwed!’ he remarked, with 
vacant face. “It’s all owing to that vile Jew. 
I’ll take @ stroll in the woods, and get cool, or else 
there'll bea row. A man’s a good deal better with- 
out a father and mother, I think; then he can do 
as he likes—sbe his own master,” and, repeating the 
words with a scowl, he caught up his hat and 
stumbled into the open air. 7 

The fumes of the wine clung to him longer than 
he expected, and, stumbling and hiccoughing at 
every step, he passed through his father’s woods 
into Lord Darteagle’s before he was aware of it. 

Having reached the Earlscourt forest, which was 
much thicker than Northcliffe, he lost his way, and 
at last, utterly exhausted and incapable, sank on to 
a heap of leaves and moss, and there fell asleep. 

While Lord Raymond was wandering about the 
narrow paths a much higher type of humanity was 
gliding with practised dexterity through the dense 
undergrowth. 
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Tazoni had, after his adjuration to Lurli, abruptly 
left the girl, and, snatching up his gun, made for 
his nightly duty. 4 

It me 4 beautiful night, with just sufficient star- 
light to keep his feet from stumbling, and he went 
cautiously along, stopping to listen attentively 
every now and then. His thoughts|were divided be- 
tween the matter he was now e on and a 
train of fancies which Lurli’s music had intensified. 
These fancies, which were not so dim but that they 
had clouded his brow and stirred his soul to its 
very depths, were yet so intangible that he dared 
not give them freedom or speech. f 

Enough that they embodied the beautiful face of 
Lady Florence Darteagle, and that he kept them 
down as a devoted lover would have fought to sup- 
press a throng of fiends, in the shape of a favourite 
temptation. , 

Still, strive as he might, her calm, beautiful face, 
with its clear, tranquil eyes, would haunt him in the 
obscurity and silence of the night, and, as he 
listened to the soft breeze among the trees, he 
found himself harmonizing it with the scarcely less 
soft tenes of her voice. J 

With an effort, however, he cast his fancies from 
him, and sternly set himself to the task he had in 
hand, 

The night was a favourable one for poaching ; 
the cunning visitant of the Earlscourt preserves 
would, no doubt, be at his illegal work. Once or 
twice Tazoni fancied that he heard the gy | crush- 
ing of a leaf which denotes a footstep, but the 
result proved only the advent of a keeper, who 
nodded or stopped to talk with him, and went on his 
way, gun in hand, and eyes all alert. 

At last, towards midnight, Tazoni heard the 
peculiar rustling among the leaves which had al- 
ways preceded the mysterious poacher, and, with 
heart beating fast, and eyes painfnl in their acute- 
ness, A lowered himself hind a bush, and 
waited. 

The noise seemed to be near him, and, at last, 
when he had almost despaired of keeping his patience 
within bounds, he saw the dusky form of a tall, 
lithe man rise cautiously from the ground, draggin 
= he had little ddtbt was a hare snare behi 


m. 

Tazoni raised his rifle, and covered him, then in 
a low but clear voice that breathed with suppressed 
excitement said : 

“Move a step and I fire!’ 

The figure paused for a second, and, instead of 
facing the gun as Tazoni had fully expected, swiftly 
turned its back, and, with the utmost audacity, 
sprang on one side. 

The movement had been so daring and sudden 
that Tazoni, who had not given a poacher credit for 
£0 much courage, hesitated a second before firing, 
then, when he did so, it was with an aim rendered 
uncertain and fruitless, for, with a hoarse laugh of. 
derision, the figure plunged into the undergrowth 
and park y nas 

Tazoni dropped his gun and dashed after him, but 
although he ran as swiftly as the man could possibly 
have done he could not overtake him, and when, at 
last, he felt persuaded that it was so, he listened, but 
could not hear the slightest orakle among the 
leaves or rustle among the hedges. Deciding that 
his prey was hiding near at hand, he commenced a 
cautious and exhaustive search, but all to no avail. 

Once again the poacher had escaped him. 

With a sigh of vexation, Tazoni, knowing that all 
farther search would be useless, re steps, 
regained his gun, and returned with weary fect to 
the camp. 

No sooner had he gone than a tall figure rose 
seemingly from the very ground itself and stole 
away in the opposite direction ; and in that also of 
the spot where Lord Raymond Iay asleep. 

_ With stealthy steps the poacher reached him, com- 
ing up behind him, and took him for some one on 
the watch. He raised a thick, iron-headed stick with 
murderous intent, and in another instant it would 
have descended upon the dark head of the youn 
lord, but at that moment he moved, a diamond stu 
giittered in the starlight, and the figure’s hand fell 
harmless to its side. 


CHAPTZRB VII. 
In peace love tunes the shepherd's reed, 
In war he mounts the warrior’s s' 
In hails in gay attire is seen, 
in hamlets dances on the green. 
Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
For love is heaven and heaven is love. Scott. 

Tue vagabond poacher looked down upon the 
sleeping lord in silence. Then a thought or sus- 
picion seemed to strike him and he bent down and 
looked keenly on the flushed face. 

“Drunk,” he muttered, with an evil grin. “ Well, 
they a as a lord, and so'I suppose it is all 
right. Diamonds in his shirt-front, diamonds in his 
Wrists and money to buy plenty more diamonds in his 
pocket, and here am I scouring through a wood for 
my life and scarcely able to snatch a rabbit. Seems 


| speak to. 


strange! I’ve heard clever people say life is a strange 
game, but there are few of them as ever come across 
a stranger than this. I’ll wake him; if he’s got any 
of the proper breed in him he’ll collar me like a dog.” 

So saying he grasped the young lord’s shoulder 
and shook him roughly. 

Lord Raymond grunted and groaned for a second, 
then stumbled to his feet ; a sense of his position 
and its dangar struck him at the sight of the dark, 
swarthy face above him, and, with an exclamation 
half of. fear and half of anger, he clutched the 
poacher by the arm. 

“ What are you doing here, you vagabond? 
You're a poacher and want to rob me, I know, but 
it’s no go, my man, there’s a dozen keepers near 
at my call.” 

**But you won't call, my lord,” said the poacher, 
with cool ferocity, not unmingled with sarcasm. 

“Why not?” said Lord Raymond, instinctively 
falling back a pace. a By, 

‘“‘ Because if you open your mouth wider than it is 
now I’ll shut it for the last time.” 

Lord Raymond loosened his grasp on the man’s 
arm, and g at him with vicious longing. 

It was too dark to see anything more than the 
outlines of his face ; but the gleam of the two savage 
eyes showed-plainly that their owner, be he who- 
soever he might, was not a man to be trifled with. 

“ Who are you ?” asked Lord Raymond, with sullen 
anger. 

“One as means what he says, my lord, and says 
no more than what he means,” was the reply. 

‘You know me it seems,”’ said Lord Raymond. 

“ Better than you think for,” retorted the poacher, 
with grim significance. i 

“Tam Lord Raymond Hursley,’’ said Lord Ray- 
mond, pompously. “Not a mere nobody you can 
molest and rob with impunity, my fine fellow ; you 
know that, so now I warn you. Better give it up 
for a bad game and bolt. I'l let you off this 
time——”’ 

“You're exceedingly kind,” said the man, inter- 
rupting him. “I think it’s all the other way. It’s 
a question whether I’ll let you off, my young 
shaver.” 

“And give you a sovereign for your impudence,” 
continued Lord Raymond, holding out the coin. 

“ Thanks, my lord, that'll do as a smull instal- 
ment,’ he said, with a grin, as he caught the young 
man’s hand and drew off a diamond ring from the 
finger, with the sovereign. : 

At the man’s touch some unpleasant feeling 
thrilled threugh Lord Raymond’s frame and he 
shuddered. 

“Now be off,” he said, with an assumption of 
calmness which: he was,far from really possessing. 
“It’s getting late and I’m cold.” 

“T’m not,” said the poacher, “and I’m in no 
hurry. I’ve been wanting you for some time, my 
lord, and been dodging you about for a week.” 

“ You came to the dining-room window to-night?” 
said Lord Raymond, his curiosity discovering itself 
in his tones. 

“ You’re right ; I did, and I should a’ come in only 
I saw you weren’t in a fit state for a gentleman to 
My lord, you drink too much fora young 
fellow ; take the advice of a man old enough to be 
pene Te wet he grinned at the word, and again 

rd Raymond felt the unpleasant thrill—“ and drop 
it.” 
“Keep your advice, with your insolence, till they 
are asked for,” said Lord Raymond, angrily, “ and 
if you have anything to say to me say it sharp and 
be off, or else I shall call the keepers. I’ma match 
for you, I think. You want money, I suppose ?” 

‘That's it,” said the man, utterly disregarding 
the threat. ‘1 want a hundred pounds.” 

Lord Raymond laughed unpleasantly. 

* To be frank with you,” he-said, “ so do I.” 

“T know that,” said the man. 

Lord Raymond started and peered with greater 
curiosity than ever at the face confronting him. 

You do,eh? Perhaps you know all my affairs,”’ 
he said. 

** Pretty nearly,” retorted the man, coolly. “ But 
it’s getting cold, as you say, my lord, and it don’t 
much matter what I know and what I don’t. I want 
this hundred pounds, and I must have it. Them 
diamonds in your shirt front must be worth five 
times as much. I’ll take them instead of the cash, 
though the ready omy | ’ad be more convenient.” 

* And suppose I say I won't give them to you?” 
said Lord Raymond, drawing a little farther away. 

“Then I shall knock you on the head with this 
stick and help myself,” said the man. “ Or, better 
still, walk off and write a letter to your noble father 
giving him the whole true and particular account of 
that little nobbling job you aid so neatly at New- 
market.”’ 

In spite of himself Lord Raymond uttered an ex- 
clamation of alarm. 

** Who the fiend are you?” he exclaimed, hoarsely, 
* And how did you know of that—that—affuir ?”’ 

“That's: telling,’”’ said the man, with a grin. 





“ You see I do know of it, and I thinks, if you ask my 





opinion, as it was a pretty neat bit of swindling for 
a lord. But, come, no more palavering ; hand over 
the diamonds and let me be off.” 

Lord Raymond hesitated. ; 

“If I give them to you will you leave the 
country ?”’ 

“No,” said the man, with grim defiance, “I’m 
too fond of England and you, my lord. I’m going 
to watch over you and give you lots of advice.” 

* Advice ?” said Lord Raymond, tearing out the 
diamonds in sheer despair. 

_ Ay, advice,” said the man, dropping the pre- 
cious stones into his pocket. “Don’t trouble the 
wine-bottle so much, keep clear of the Jews and 
make up to Lady Florence a little more.” 

ne Lady Florence!” exclaimed Lord Raymond. 

* Ay,’ said the poacher. ‘Marry her as soon as 
you can, and make all safe.” 

** What do you mean ?” asked Lord Raymond, in 
a hoarse whisper, leaning against the tree and wip- 
ing the cold perspiration from his face. 

“What I says,” retorted the poacher, shortly. 
“ Barlscourt’s a nice nest-egg to fall back upon if 
anything should happen to you. This is a rare 
uncertain world, and you might lose Northoliffe 
some of these days.” 

* Lose Northcliffe! My man, you are ont of 
your mind! Iam Lord Northcliffe’s son and heir— 
never.” 

“So you may a-thought of these ‘ere diamonds,” 
retorted the man, “and yet they’re gone you sce. 
Take my advice and marry the Earlscourt girl; 
you’re all safe then.” 

Lord Raymond langhed. 

*“Tf you say much more, I shall call the keepers 
and get my diamonds back, my man,” he said, 
scornfully. ‘ You are» plucky fellow, but an idiot. 
I tell you I am Lord Northcliffe’s only son, and 
therefore the estates are as good as mine already. 
You’ve picked up some cock-and-bull race-meeting 
story and think you’ve got ahold on me. But you 
are mistaken. I’m not to be bullied or frightened 
out of money or diamonds. If I see your face 
again——”’ 

“ You haven’t seen it at all yet,” said the man, 
with a grin. 

“But I know you,” said Lord Raymond, 
threateningly. “I should know you among a thou- 
sand, and I’ll pick you out before the week’s over, 
for all your impudence.” 

The man stooped down and drew something from 
his pocket. 

Lord Raymond thought it was a pistol, and drew 
back behind the tree, and would have shouted for 
assistance but fear held his tongne. 

The next instant, however, the man scraped some- 
thing along the bark of a tree and held up a lighted 
taper above his head. 

** Have a look at my face, my lord,”’ said the man, 
with a sardonic smile. ‘‘ It will help you to remem- 
ber me.” 

Lord Raymond looked and stepped back. 

The features, from the thin-cut lips and dark 
eyes and dark hair, were a reflex of his own. 

He shuddered, and grasped a bough of the tree 
with a trembling hand, while his face blanched in 
the faint yellow light of the taper. 

“ Who—who are you ?”’ he demanded, hoarsely. 

“Tam—,” said the man. 

Then he checked himself, and suddenly looked 
unmitigated scorn at the young man’s craven 
‘ace. 

“Impossible,” he exclaimed, inaudibly. ‘I can’t 
be the same blood as that cur.” 

Then aloud he said, threateningly : 

“Tam a man who don’t know what fear is, and so 
beware, my lord !”” 

Lord Raymond, completely unhinged by emo- 
tion the man’s face and his concluding words had 
called forth, lost his presence of mind and uttered 
a faint scream. 

With an oath the poacher knocked him do:rn and 
plunged into the bushes, dragging the queer-looking 
bundle after him. 

As if they were echoes of Lord Raymond’s cry, 
half a dozen whistles rang through the woods, 
lights flashed to and fro, andin a few minutes three 
or four keepers sprang to the spot. 

For a moment Lord Raymond seemed unable to 
talk, and returned the amazed stare of the men 
with a glareof alarm. At last he gained breath. 

“ Rogers,” he ‘said, “ it’s all right. It’s I, Lord 
Raymond. I came into the wood for a stroll and 
caught sight of a poacher. I followed him up to 
here and had a struggle with him. He—he threw 
me—or knocked me down at last and slipped into 
the bushes.” 

‘* Which way, my lord?” asked the keeper, ex- 
citedly, while the others flashed their torches round, 
eazer for the pursuit. 

Lord Raymond pointed in the opposite direction 
to that taken by the poacher, and the men started 
off like hounds unleashed. 

Lord Raymond, however, called the head keeper 
back, 
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‘¢You stay here, Rogers,”’ he said, faintly. ‘‘The 
fellow has given me a nasty knock, andI think Pll 
get home. Give me your arm.” 

“T hope you are not hurt, my lord,” said the 
keeper, giving him his strong arm with a look of 
concern. ‘ Bless me, my lord, your diamond studs 
are gone!” 

“Have they?” said Lord Raymond, with a tone 
of annoyance. “I felt the fellow tug at my chest, 
and I suppose that is when he took them. Never 
mind, we must follow him up.” 

** Did you see him, my lord ?’’ asked the keeper 

“N——o,” hesitated Lord Raymond, ‘We 
struggled for a long time, but I could not see him. 
He was tall, and had big dark eyes, I think.” 

‘“*T’ll lay my life,” said the keeper, slapping his 
thigh, “that it’s Gipsy Luke! He was seen hang- 
ing about last week, and he’s as desperate a 
poacher as we’ve got.” 

“Gipsy Luke?” repeated Lord Raymond. 
“Marion Smeaton’s husband ?” 

“That’s him, my lord, and a regular scoundrel. 
To my mind, there ain't a burglary or rick-burning 
done for ten miles round but what he has a hand 
in it; and there’s no getting him neither. That’s 
the job of it; he’s slippery as an eel, and after 
doing a few nights’ poaching, right under your nose, 
as you may say, at night, will meet you in the 
village the next morning as smiling as a red Indian. 
But if you like, my lord, we can have him arrested 
on suspicion.” 

**No, no,” said Lord Raymond, almost eagerly. 
“From what you say, I’m sure my robber can’t be 
this fellow. He was short, and too big altogether: 
No, don’t make any stir about it, but keep a sharp 
look out, and—and—Rogers, do you ever give ’em a 
little powder and shot?” 

The keeper looked, by the light of the torch, at 
his lordship’s face, and was rather puzzled by the 
evil scowl upon it, 

* Ay, my lord 
‘em. Not often. 

“Hem!” said Lord Raymond, “I think I should 
give this fellow a little dose of this,’’ and he touched 
the keeper’s gun. “That’s the best thing for 
poachers.” 

The keeper shook his head, with a laugh. 

“They won't let me do that, my lord,’’ he said; 
“they call it murder.” 

“Oh, no,” said Lord Raymond, softly—as the 
tempter himself might have urged it. ‘ My father 
is the nearest magistrate, and he would call it 
justifiable homicide, in self-defence. Give ’em 
some powder and shot, Rogers.” 

(To be continued.) 


we do sometimes get a shot at 





Spanish CoaL.—M. Grand, describing the coal 
fields of Spain to the Paris Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, estimated their area at 150,000 hectares (the 
hectare being about 2°47 acres), from which only 
500,000 or 600,000 tons are annually extracted, while 
Belgium, with the same area, yields ten millions of 
tons. ‘lhe Spanish coal fields are situated in Castile, 
Leon and Asturias. The processes are described as 
being very rough and imperfect. M. Delesse stated 
that the coal of the Asturias was adapted for gas- 
making. 

Tne Movutu.—The mouth is the frankest part of 
the face, It can the least conceal the feelings. We 
can neither hide ill temper with it nor good. We 
may affect what we please, but affectations will not 
help us. In a wrong cause it will only make our ob- 
servers resent the endeavour to impose upon them. 
A mouth should be of good natural dimensions, as 
well as plump in the lips. When the ancients, among 
their beauties, made mention of small mouths and 
lips, they meant small only as opposed to an excess 
the other way. The sayings in favour of small 
mouths, which have been the ruin of so many pretty 
looks, are very absurd, If there must be an excess 
either way, it had better be the liberal one. A pretty, 
pursed-up mouth is fit for nothing but to be left to its 
complacency. Large mouths are oftener found in 
union with generous dispositions than very small 
ones. Beauty should have neither, but a reasonable 
look of openness and delicacy. It has an elegance in 
lips, when, instead of making sharp angles at the 
corner of the mouth, they retain a certain breadth to 
the very verge, and show the red. The corner then 
books painted with a free and liberal pencil. 

Dr. Beke.—The sudden death of Dr. Charles 
Beke removes another of our famous African ex- 
plorers, He wasofa good age, having been born 
in October, 1800; but he kept up his active work 
until a comparatively recent period. He began 
life as a merchant, and while he was engaged in 
commercial pursuits he lived abroad for several 
years. He was acting British Consul in Saxony 
from 1836 to 1838. It was not until 1841 that he 
made his first Atrican exploration, and in the course 
of it he traversed a considerable district in Abys- 
sinia, between Shoa and Godjam, previously un- 








known to Europeans. For this achievement he 
received the gold medals of the Geographical 
Societies of London and Paris. After this he did 
not resume his travels for many years, but in 1865 
he went with his wife, who had accompanied him 
on some of his previous journeys, to Abyssinia to 
try and obtain the release of the Abyssinian cap- 
tives, which they unfortunately did not succeed in 
doing. Dr. Beke was a prolific writer, and his 
works on the Nile and its sources are well known 
to geographers. He was a Fellow of the Geo- 
graphical Society and of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Dr. Beke had a pension of 100/. for his public ser- 
vices. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Ah, little childe, who so rutheless 
To leave thee in the colde, wilde night ? 
Could n’one be found to keep thee satheless 
And shelter thee from harme and affright ? 
Chaucer. 

Tue sultry September day was ended, and as the 
sun went down a dark thunder-cloud came slowly 
rolling up the heavens, muttering in deep undertones, 
and emitting occasional gleams of fire by way of 
heralding the fearful storm, from which both manand 
beast intuitively sought shelter. 

Ere long the streets of Mayfield were deserted 
save by the handsome carriage and spirited grays, 
which went dashing on. 

Its occupant, the proud Mr, Wilton, leaning back 
amoung his cushions, paid no heed to the lightning 
flash, so absorbed was he in the letter he sometimes 
crumpled in his band, and again cast at his feet, just 
as he wished he could trample down the audacious 
stranger who had dared thus to address him. 

Through the gate, and up the long avenue, lined 
with giant trees of maple and of beech, the horses 
flew, and just as the rain came rattling down in 
torrents they stood panting before the door of Beech- 
wood, . 

“Bring mea light! Why isn’t there one already 
burning ?” he cried, as he stalked into his library, 
and banged together the door with a crash scarcely 
equalled by the noise of the tempest without. 

“ He's got up a little thunder-storm on his own 
account! Wonder what’s happened him now!” mut- 
tered Rachel, the housekeeper, as she placed a lamp 
upon the table, and then silently left the room. 

Scarcely was she gone when her master, seating 
himself in his arm-chair, prepared to read again the 
letter which had so much disturbed him. 

It was post-marked at a little out-of-the-way place, 
and it purported to have come from a young mother, 
who asked him to adopt for his own a little girl, 
nearly two months old. 

“Her family is fully equal to your own,” the 
mother wrote ; “ and should you take my baby you 
need never blush for her parentage. I have heard 
oi you, Mr, Wilton. I know that you are rich—that 
you are comparatively alone and, strange as it may 
seem, I would rather my child should go to Deech- 
wood than any other spot in the wide world. You 
need her too—need something to comfort your old 
age, for with all your money you are far from being 
happy.” 

“The deucoI am!” he muttered. “ How did the 
woman know that, or how did she know of me? I 
take a child to comfort my old age! Ridiculous! 
I’m not old—I’m only forty-five—just in the prime 
of life; but I hate young children, and I won’t have 
one in my house! I’m tormented enough, and if 
that woman bring her here, I’ll——” 

The remainder of the sentence was cut short by a 
peal of thunder so long and loud that even the 
exasperated Mr, Wilton was still until the roar had 
died away; then, resuming the subject of his re- 
marks, he continued: 

“Thanks to something, this letter has been two 
weeks on the road, and as she is tired of looking for 
an answer by this time I shan’t trouble myself to 
write. But what of Richard? I have not yet seen 
why he is in Hampshire, chasing after that Hetty, 
when he ought to have been home weeks ago.” 

Aud taking from his pocket another and an un- 
opened letter, he read why his only son and heir of 
all his vast possessions was in Hampshire “ chasing 
after Hetty,” as he termed it. 

Hetty Kirby was a poor relation, whom Mr. Wil- 
ton’s wife had taken into the family, treating her 
with the utmost kindness, and on her death-bed 
committing the young girl to her husband’s care, 
bidding him be kind to Hetty for her sake. In his 
crusty heart there was one soft, warm spot—the 
memory of his wife and brown-haired daughter, the 
latter of whom died ere she had been one year a 
bride. They had loved the orphan Hetty, and so, 
for their sakes, he had kept her until accident re- 
vealed to him the fact that to his son, then little 





more than a boy, there was no music’ so sweet as 
Hetty’s voice—no light so bright as that which 
shone in Hetty’s eye. 

Then, indeed, the lion was roused, and he turned 
her from his door, bidding her go back where she 
came from, while Richard was threatened with disin- 
heritance if ever he dared to think again of the 
humble Hetty. There was no alternative but to sub- 
mit, for his father’s word was law, and, with a sad 
farewell to what had been her home so long, Hetty 
wended her way to the low-roofed house where 
dwelt her mother and her half-imbecile grandmother, 

Richard, too, returned to college, and from that 
time not a word had passed between the father and 
the son concerning the offending Hetty until now, 
when Richard wrote that she was dead, together 
with her grandmother—that news of her illness had 
been forwarded to him, and immediately after leaving 
college, in July, ho had hastened to Hampshire, and 
stayed by until she died. 

‘** You can curse me for it if you choose,” he said, 
“bnt it will not make the matter better, I loved 
Hetty Kirby while living, I love her memory now 
that she is dead ; and in that little grave beneath the 
hill I have buried my heart for ever.” 

The letter closed by saying that Richard would 
possibly be home that very night, and he asked that 
the carriage might be in waiting at the station. 

The news of Hetty’s death kept Mr, Wilton silent 
for a moment, while his heart gave one great throb 
as he thought of the fair-haired, blue-eyed girl who 
had so often ministered to his comfort, 

“ Poor thing, she’s in Heaven, I’m sure,” he said ; 
“ and, if I was ever harsh to her, it’s too late to help 
it now. I always liked her well enough, but I did not 
want her making love to Richard. He’ll get over it 
too, even if he does talk about his heart being buried 
in her grave. Stuffand nonsense! Just as though 
a boy of nineteen knew where his heart was. Needu’t 
tell me. He’ll come to his senses after he’s been 
home awhile; and that reminds me that I must send 
the carriage for him, Here, Ruth,” he continued, as 
he saw a servant passing in the hall, “ tell Joe, 
Richard is coming home, and he must meet him at 
the station.” 

Ruth departed with the message, and Mr, Wilton 
returned again to his letters, particularly the one 
which had offered a child for his adoption, Very 
closely he scrutinized the handwriting, but it was 
not one familiar tohim. He had never seen it before, 
and, tearing the paper in pieces, he scattered them 
upon the floor.: 

The storm by this time had partially subsided, and 
he heard the carriage wheels grinding into the 
gravelly road as Joe drove from the house. Half an 
hour went by, and then the carriage returned again ; 
but Richard was not init, and the father sat down 
alone to the supper kept in waiting for his son. It 
was a peculiarity of his to retire precisely at nine 
o’clock; neither friend nor foe could keep him up 
beyond that hour, he said, and on this evening, as on 
all others, the light disappeared from his room just 
as the nine-o’clock bell was heard in the distance. 

But Mr. Wilton was nervous to-night. The thunder 
which at intervals continued to roar, made bim rest- 
less, and ten o’clock found him even more wakeful 
than he had been an hour before, 

“What ails me,” he exclaimed, tossing uneasily 
from side to side, “‘ and what the deuce can that be? 
A baby as I live!’ 

And raising himself upon his elbow he listened to 
what was indisputably an infant wail, rising even 
above the storm, for it had commenced to rain again, 
and the thunder at times was fearfully loud. 

“Scream away,” said Mr. Wilton, as acry, sharper 
and more prolonged, fell upon his ear ; ‘‘ but [’ll know 
why a Christian man, who hates children, must be 
driven distracted in his own house,” and, stepping 
into the hall, he called out at the top of his voice, 
“Rachel !’? but no Rachel made her appearance ; and 
a little farther investigation sufficed to show that 
she had retired. 

Mr. Wilton returned to his room and tried to 
sleep, succeeding so far as to fall into a doze, from 
which he was aroused by a thunder-crash, which 
shook the massive building to its foundation, and 
wrung from the watch-dog Tiger, who kept guard 
without, an almcst deafening yell. ! 

But to neither of these sounds did he pay the least 
attention, for, mingled with them, and continuing 
even after both had died away, was that same infant 
wail, tuned now to a higher, siiriller note, as if the 
little creature were suffering from fear or bodily paiv. 

“ Might as well try to sleepin Bedlam!” exclaimed 
the exasperated man, stepping from his bed a second 
time, and commencing to dress himself, his nervous- 
ness and irritability increasing in proportion as the 
cries grew louder and more alarming. 

Striking a light and frowning wrathfully at the 
sour, tired-looking visage reflected by the mirror, he 
descended the stairs and entered the kitchen, where 
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everything was in perfect order, even to the wood 
laid upon the hearth for the morning fire. The cries, 


too, were fainter there and could scarcely be heard 
at all, but as he retraced his steps and came again 
into the lower hall he heard them distinctly, aud 
also Tiger’s howl. 

Guided by the sound, he kept on his way until he 
reached the front door, where a thought flashed upon 
him which reudered him for an instant powerless to 
act. 
What if that woman, tired of waiting for an answer 
to her letter, had taken some other way of accomplish- 
ing her purpose? What if he should fiud a baby on 
bis steps? 

* But I shan’t,” he said, decidedly ; **I won’t, and, 
if I do, I'll kick it into the street, or something!” 

And emboldened by thisresolution he unlocked the 
door, and, shading the lamp with his hand, peered 
cautiously out into the darkness, 

With a yell of delight Tiger sprang forward, nearly 
upsetting his master, who staggered back a pace or 
two, and then, recovering himself, advanced again 
towards the open door. 

“There’s nothing here,” he said, thrusting his head 
out into the rain, which was dropping fast through 
the thick vine leaves which overhung the lattice of 
the portico. 

As if to disprove this assertion, the heavens for an 
instant blazed with light and showed him where a 
amall white object lay in a willow basket beneath the 
seat built on either side of the door. 


The tiny fingers which giasped the basket edge | 


were white and pure.as wax, while the little dimples 
about the joints involuntarily carried him back to a 
time when juet such a baby hand as this had patted 
his bearded cheek or pulled his Jong black hair. 
Perhaps it was tha remembrance of that hand,.now 
cold in death, which prompted him to a nearer survey 
of the contents of the basket, and, setting down his 
2amp, he stooped to draw it forth, while Tiger stood 
by trembling with joy that his vigils were ended, and 
that human aid had come at last to the belpless crea- 
- he had guarded with the faithfulness peculiar to 
race. 


It was a fair, round face which met his view as he 
removed the flannel bianket, and the bright, pretty 
eyes which looked up into his. were full of tears. But 
he hardened his heart, and though he did not kick 
the baby into the rain, he felt strongly tempted to do 
80, a1.d, glancing towards the cornfield not far away, 
where he fancied the mother might be watching the 
result, he shouted: 

“Come here, madam, and take the child away, for 
I shan’t touch it, you may depend upon that.” 
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Having thus relieved his mind, he was about to re- 
enter the house, when, as if divining his intention, 
Tiger planted his huge form in the doorway, and ef- 
fectually kept him back. 

“Be quiet, Tiger, be quiet,’’ said Mr. Wilton, 
stroking his shaggy mane; but Tiger refused to move, 
until at last, as if seized by a sudden instinct, he 
darted towards the basket, which he took in his 
mouth and carried into the hall. 

“It shan’t be said a brute is more humane than 
myself,” thought Mr. Wilton, and, leaving the dog 
and the baby together, he knocked at the door of 
Rachel’s room and bade her get up at once. 

But a few moments elapsed ere Rachel stood 
within the hall, her eyes protruding like harvest 
apples when she saw the basket and the baby it 
contained. Kneeling down, she took the wee thing 
in her arms, called it a “little honey,” and then, 
woman-like, examined its dress, which was of the 
finest material, and trimmed with costly lace, 

“Its petticoats are all worked with floss,” she 
exclaimed. 

“Petticoats be hanged!” roared Mr. Wilton. 
‘Who cares for worked petticoats? The question 
is, what are we to do with it?” 

** Do with it?” repeated Rachel, hugging it closer 
to her bosom. “ Keep it, of course,” and she gave 
it another squeeze, this time uttering a faint outcry, 
for a sharp point of something had penetrated 
through the folds of her dress. ‘“ There’s somethin’ 
fastened to’t,” she said, and, removing the blanket, 
she spied a bit of paper pinned to the infant’s waist. 
“This may explain the matter.” she continued, 
passing it to Mr. Wilton, who read, in the same 
handwriting as the letter, “ Heaven prosper you, 
Mr. Wilton, in proportion as you are kind to my 
baby, whom I have called Mildred.” 

‘** Mildred,” repeated the judge, “Mildred ——” 

He did not finish the sentence, for he seemed to 
hear far back in the past a voice much like his own, 
saying aloud: 

“1 Jacob, take thee, Mildred, to be my wedded wife.’ 

The Mildred taken then in that shadowy old church 
had been for years a loving, faithful wife, and an- 
other Mildred too, with starry eyes and nut-brown 
hair, had flitted through his halls, calling him her 
father. This woman must surely have known of 
this when she gave to her offspring the only name 
in the world which could possibly have touched his 
heart. With a perplexed expression upon his face 
he.stood rubbing his hands together, while Rachel 
launched forth into a stream of baby talk. 

“ For Heaven’s sake stop that! You women are 
id‘ots with babies !” 











“ Wasn't Miss Milly as silly as any of us?” asked 
Rachel, who knew his weak point ; ‘‘and if she was 
here to-night, don’t you believe she'd take the little 
creature as her own ?” 

“That’s nothing to do withit,” returned Mr, 
Wilton. “The question is how shall we dispose of 
it ?—to-night, I mean, for in the morning I shall see 
about its being taken to the workhouse.” 

“The workhouse,” repeated Rachel. “The bab y 
ain’t a-goin’ to the workhouse. I'll tako it myself 
first. Shall I consider it mine?” 

“ Yes, till morning,” answered Mr. Wilton, wha 
really had no definite idea as to what he intended 
doing with the helpless creature thus forced upon 
him as it were. 

He abhorred children—he would not for anything 
have one abiding in his house, and especially this 
one of so doubtful parentage, still he was not quite 
inclined to cast it off, and he wished there was 
some one with whom to advise. Then,as he re- 
membered the expected coming of his son, he thought, 
“Richard will tell me what to do!” and, feeling 
somewhat relieved, he returned to his chamber, 

Mr. Wilton tried again to sleep, but all in vain 
were his attempts to woo the wayward goddess, and 
he lay awake until the moon, struggling through 
the broken clouds, shone upon the floor. Then, in 
the distance, he heard the whistle of the night ex- 
em aud by that token he knew it was past mid- 
night, 

“I wish that woman had been drowned!” said 
he, rolling his pillow into a ball and beating it with 
his fist. “ Yes, I do, for 1'll be hanged if I want to 
be bothered this way! But, hark! I do believe 
she’s prowling roand the house yet,” he con- 
tinued, as he thought he caught the sound of a foot- 
step upon the gravelled walk. 

He was not mistaken in the sound, and he was 
about getting up for the third aud, as he swore to 
himself, the last time, when a loud ring of the bell, 
and a well-known voice calling, ‘Father! father! 
let me in,” convinced him that not the obnoxious 
woman but his son Richard had come. Has- 
tening down the stairs, he unlocked the door, 
and Richard Wilton stepped into the hall, his 
boots bespattered with mud, his clothes wet with 
the heavy rain, and his face looking baggard and 
pale by the dim light of the lamp his father carried 
io his hand. 

“ Why, Dick!” exclaimed his father, “ what ails 
you? You are as white as a ghost.” 

“Tam tired and ill,” was Richard’s reply. 
scarcely slept for several weeks.” 

“ Been watching with Hetty, I daresay,” though 


“T’ve 
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the father; but he merely said, “ Why didn’t you 
come at seven ?”’ 

“I couldn't conveniently,” answered Richard ; 
“end, as I was anxious to get here, I took the 
night express, and have walked from the station. 
But what is that?” he continued, as he entered the 
sitting-room and saw the willow basket standing 
near the door, 

‘“‘Dick,” and the father’s voice dropped to a 
nervous whisper—“ Dick, if you'll believe me, some 
woman has left a baby on our steps. She wrote) 
first to know if I'd take it, but the letter was two 
weeks coming. I didn’t get it until to-night, and, 
as I suppose she was tired of waiting, she bronght 
it along right in the midst of that thunder shower, 
She might have known I'd kick it into the street/just 
as | said I would.” 

‘‘Oh, father!” exclaimed the more humane young 
man, “you surely didn’t thus cruelly treat the innd- 
cent child.” 

“No, I didn’t, though my will was good enough,” 
answered the father. “Just think of the scandalous 
reports that are certain to follow. It will be just 
like that gossipping Widow Simms to up some 
vile yarn, and involve us both! But I shan’t. keep 
it—I shall send it to the workhouse.” 

And, by way of adding emphasis to hidqwords, he 
gave the basket a push, which turned it bottom sideup 
and scattered over the floor sundry arjé@les of baby 
wear which had before escaped is observation. 
Among these was a tiny pair of red morocco shoes. 

** Look, father,”said Ric teking them up and 
holding them tothe light. “They are just the size 
of those Sister Mildred used to wear. 
mother gaved them, because they were the 
you have them still in your private drawer, 

“ Yes, Dick,” said his father, as he thought of all 
this. “Tis like omr desr Milly’s, and, whist is a 
little mysterious, the baby is Mildred too, *T'was 
writter on a bit of paper and pinned uponsthe dress.” 

“Then you will keep ber, won’t you? and Beesb- 
wood will not beso, lonely,” retorned Ricard co, 
tinuing, after @ pause. “Where is she? qtr] 
onxious to see her.” 

“The deuce take it—’tain’t mine—there ain’t a 
drop of Wilton blood in its veins, Heaven knows, but I 
knew ’twould be just like you to want it. You have 
the most unaccountable taste. There isn’t another 
young man of your expectations who would ever 
lave cared for that "4 

“Father,” and Richard’s hand was laid upon his 
arm. “ Father, Hetty is dead, and we will let her 
rest, but, had she lived, no other woman would I have 
called my wife.” 

* And the moment you had called her thus I would 
have disiuherited you, root and branch,” was the 
father’s savage answer, “I would have seon her 
and youand your childrenstarve before I would have 
raised my band. The heir of Beechwood marry 
Netty Kirby! Why, her father was a blacksmith— 
do you hear?” 

Richard did hear, but he made no reply, and, strik- 
ing another light, he sought his chamber, where 
varied and bitter thoughts kept him wakeful until the 
September sun shone upon the wall and told him it 
was morning. He heard the sound of Rachel's voice, 
and was reminded by it of the child left there the 
previous night, He would see it for himeelf, he said, 
and, making a hasty toilet, he speedily carried out his 
resolution, 

Bending over the sleeping infant, he parted gently 
the silken rings of soft brown hair clustering around 
the baby’s brow, smoothed the velvety cheek, and 
even kissed the parted lips. 

The touch awoke the child, who seemed intuitively 
to know that the face bending so near its own was a 
friencly one, and when Richard took it in his arms it 
offered no resistance, but rather lovingly nestled its 
little head upon bis shoulder as he wrapped its 
blanket carefully about it. 


first; and 
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CHAPTEB II. 
Tote wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain, 
Coleridge. 

Littte Mitprep lay in the willow basket where 
Richard had placed her. Between himself and father 
there had been a spirited controversy as to what 
should be done with her, the one insisting that she 
should be sent to the workhouse, and the other that 
ahe should stay at Beechwood. The discussion lasted 
long, and they were still lingering at the breakfast- 
table when Rachel came in, her appearance indi- 
cating that she was the bearer of some important 
message. 

“lf you please,” she began, addressing herself to 
Mr. Wilton, “ I’ve just been down to Cold Spring after 
some water, for I wanted a strong cup of hyson this 
mornin’, bein’ I was so broke of my rest, and that 
pump won't make such a cup as Cold Spring.’”’ 


You know { 





“Never mind the pump, but come to the pojnt at 


once,” interposed Mr. Wilton, glancing towards the 
basket with a presentiment that what she had to tell 
concerned the little Mildred. 

“Yes, that’s what I’m coming to. I went into 
Mr. Thompson's. I didn’t go in to tell ’om anything 
particular, but when Mrs. Hawkins, in the 
give a kind of lonesome sigh, which I knew was for 
her dead Bessy, I thought I'd of our'new baby 
that come last night in the basket, so I told ‘em 
how’t you wanted to send it to the workhouse, but I 


wouldn’t let you, and was goin’ to nurse it and bring 


it up as my own, and then Mrs. Hawkins looked 
sorry-like, and says, ‘ Rather than suffer ¢hat 
take it in place of my little Bessy.’ 

“ You ought to have seen her then—but I didn’t 
stay to hear more. Icame home as fast as-ever I 
could.” . 

Richard turned to his father and said : 

“Tt strikes me favourably, this letting Hannah 
Hawkins take the child, inasmuch as you are so 
prejudiced against it. She will be kind to it, lam 
sure, and I shall go and see her at once.” 

There was something so cool and determined in 
Richard’s manner that his father gave up the contest 


without another word, and silently watched his son’ 


as he hurried along the beaten path which led to the 
cold spring. 

Down the hill, and where its gable roof was just 
discernible from the windows of the Beechwood 
mansion, stood the house which for many years had 
been tenamted by Hezekiah Thompson, and which, 
— + mead was still occupied by Hephzibah, 

is wi 

Only one child had been given to Hephzibah—a 
gentle, blue-eyed daughter, who, after six years of 
happy wifehood, returned te her mother—a widow, 
with two Tittle fatherless children—one a lame, 
unfortunate boy, and the othera beautifal little girl 

Toward the boy with the twisted feet she looked 
askance, while all the kindlier of her®nature 
seemed called into being by the sweet, winning ways 
of the baby Bessy ; but when one bright September 
day they laidthe wee one away beneath the autumnal 
grass, and came back to their home without her, she 
steeled her heart, as it were, against the world, and 
the miserable Hannah wept on her lonely pillow, un- 
cheered by a single word of comfort, save those her 
little Oliver breathed into her ear. 

Just one week had Bessy’s grave been made be- 
neath the maples when Rachel bore to the cottage 
news of the strange child left at the master’s door, 
and instantly Hannah’s bleeding heart yearned toward 
the helpless infant, which she offered to take for her 


own. 

At first her mother opposed the plan, but when she 
saw how determined Hannah was she gave it up, and 
in a most unamiable frame of mind was clearing her 
breakfast dishes away when Richard Wilton appeared, 
asking to see Mrs. Hawkins. 

Although a few years older than himself, Hannah 
Thompson had been one of Richard’s earliest play- 


mates and warmest friends. He knew her disposi- 
tion well—knew, too, she could be. trusted; and 
when she promised to love the little waif, whose 
very helplessness had interested him in its behalf, 
he felt sure that she would keep her word. 

Half an hour later and Mildred lay sleeping in 
Bessy’s cradle, as calmly as if she were not the sub- 
ject of the most wonderful surmises and ridiculous 
conjectures, On the wings of the wind the story 
flew that a baby had been left on Mr. Wilton’s steps 
—that he had vowed it should be sent to the work- 
house ; while the son, who came home at twelve 
o’clock at night, had evinced far more interest in the 
stranger than was at all commendable for a boy 
scarcely out of his teens. 

“ But there was no tellin’ what young men would 
do, or old ones either, for that matter!” so, at least, 
said Widow Simms as she donned ber shawl, and 
an i across the fields in the direction of Beech- 
wood. 

Greatly was she relieved to find that the object of 
her search was farther down the hill, for she stood 
somewhat in awe of the stern Mr. Wilton and his 
proud son. But once in Hannah Hawkins’s cozy 
bedroom, with the baby on her lap, her tongue was 
loosened, and scarcely a person in the town who 
could by any possible means have been at all con- 
nected with the affair escaped a malicious cut. The 
infant was then minutely examined, and pronounced 
the very image of Mr. Wilton, or of Oaptain Har- 
rington, or of the deacon, she could not tell which. 

* But I’m bound to find out,” she said; “I shan’t 
rest easy at nights till I do.” 

And suddenly remembering that a kindred spirit, 
Polly Dutton, who lived some distance away, had 
probably not yet heard the news, she fastened her 
shawl and bade Mrs, Hawkins good morning just asa 
group of other visitors were announced. 

All that day, and many succeeding ones, was the 
cottage crowded with curious people, who had come 





to see the sight, and all of whom offered an opinion 
as to the parentage of the little child. For more 
than four weeks a bevy of old women, with Widow 
Simms and Polly Dutton at their head, sat upon the 
eheracter of nearly every person they knew, and 
when at last the sitting was ended and the verdict 
rendered it was found that none had passed the 
ordeal so wholly unseathed as Richard Wilton. It 
was @ little they admitted, that he should go 
's ebttage three times a day, but 

had always b mely fond of children, 

as but ~ dpeten m9 an stesest 
particularly as His father had set his face 

#0 firmly against it, sweating heartily if its namo 
ioned in ieee, and even threaten- 

Simms if she ever again 

to say that the child resembled him or his, 

of dis@ain upon his handsome, 

who, on account of his delicate 

to college, heard from time 

@ villagers had to say of 

was told to him that he 

' and, that some had 

even predicted would be, were his 
interests in the babe to continue until she were grown 
to womanhood, he burst into a merry Iangb, the first 
which had escaped him sinoe he came back to Beech- 

“ Stranger things than that had happened,” Widow 
Simme declared, and many a whispered conference 
she held with Hannah Hawkingas to the future, when 
Mildred would beithe z wood, unless, 
indeed, Richard died ore she Were grown, an event 
which seemed not for as the autumn 
dagswore on andthe winter advanced his failing 
strength became more and ible, and the 
same old ladies who once before taken his case 
into Gonsid@tation now looked at him through medical 
eyes ‘and pronounced him just gone with consump- 
tion. » 

Nothing ot a sea voyage would save him, the 
physician said. ' 

80 when the was'come he engaged a berth 
on board a bound for New Zealand, and then 
after a pilgrimage to the obscure town where Hetty 
Kirby was buried he came back to Beechwood one 
April night to bid his father adieu. 

It was a stormy farewell, for loud, angry words 
were heard issuing from the library, and Rachel, who 
played the part of eavesdropper, testified to hearing 
Richard say: . 

“ Listen to me, father ; I have not told you all.” 

To which the father responded : 

“I'll stop up my ears before I’ll hear another word. 
You've told me enough already ; and, from this hour, 
you are no son of mine. Leave me at once.” 

With a face ax white as marble Richard answered 
back : 

*T’ll do your bidding, father, and it may be long 
ere you hear my voice again; but, in the lonesome 
years to coma, when you are old, and there is none to 
love you, you'll remember what you’ve said to meto- 
night.” 

The father made no reply, and without another 
word Richard turned away. Hastening down the 
Cold Spring path, he entered the gable-roofed cot- 
tage, but what passed between himself and Haunah 
Hawkins no one knew, though all fancied it concerned 
the beautiful baby Mildred, who had grown strangely 
into the love of the young man, and who now, as he 
took her from her crib, twined her chubby arms 
around his neck. 

“Be kind to her, Hannah,” he said. “There are 
none but ourselves to care for her now ;” and, laying 
her back in her. cradle, he kissed her rosebud lips 
and hastened away, while Hannah, from the window, 
looked wistfully after him, wondering much what 
the end would be. / 


CHAPTER III. 
The years steal on, and day by day 
Her native charms expand ; 
Her round face meets the summer ray, 
Like the rose of her blest land. 
Eliza Cook. 


Nrvg times the April flowers have blossomed and 
decayed ; nine times the summer fruits have ripened 
and the golden harvests been gathered in ; nine years 
of change have come and gone, and up the wooded 
avenue which leads to Mr. Wilton’s residence, and 
also to the gable-roofed cottage, lower down the hill, 
two children, a boy anda girl, are slowly wending 
their way, 

The day is balmy and bright, and the velvety 
grass in the autumn sunlight looks as fresh 
and green as when the summer rains were falling 
upon it, while the birds are singing of their nests in 
the far-off south land, whither ere long they will go. 

But not of the day, nor the grass, nor the birds is the 
little girl thinking now, and she does not even stop 
to steal a flower or & stem of box from the handsome 
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grounds of the crossold man who many a time has 
screamed to her from a distance, bidding her quit 
her childish depredations ; neither does she pay the 
least attention to the old decrepit Tiger, as he trots 
slowly down to meet her, licking Per bare fect and 
looking wistfuliy into her face as if he fain would 
ask the cause of her unwonted sadness. 

“Come this way, Clubs,” she said to her com- 
penion, as they reached a point where two paths 
diverged from the main road, one leading to the 
gable roof, and the other to a brink of a rushing 
stream whieh was sometimes dignified with the 
name of river. “ Come down to our playhouse, where 
we can be alone, while I tell you something dread- 
fal.” 

Clabs,as he was called, from his twisted feet, 
obeyed. and, in.a few moments, they sat upon a 
mossy bank beneath the sycamore, where an humble 
playhouse had been built—a playhouse seldom 
enjoyed, for the life of that little girl was not a free- 
and-easy one. 

“ Now, Milly, let’s have it;” and the boy Clubs 
looked inquiringly at her. 

Bursting into tears she hid her face in his lap and 
sobbed : 

“Tell me trne—true as you live and breathe— 
ain't I your sister Milly, and if I ain’t, who am I? 
Ain’t Lanybody ?” 

A troubled, perplexed expression flitted over the 
pale face of the boy, and, awkwardly smoothing the 
brown head resting on him, he answered: 

“Who told you that story, Milly? I hoped it 
would be long before you heard it!” 

“ Then ’tis true—’tis true; and that’s why grandma 
scolds me s0, and gives me such little pieces of 
cake, and not half as much bread and milk as I can 
eat. Oh, dear, ob, dear—ain’t there anybody any- 
where that owns me? Ain’s Iauybody’s little girl?” 
and the poor child sobbed passionately. 

It had come to her that day, for the first time, 
that she was not Mildred Hawkins, as she had sup- 
posed herself to be, and coupled with the tale was a 
taunt concerning her uncertain parentage. But 
Mildred was too young to understand the hint; she 
only comprehended that she wad nobody—that the 
baby Bessy she had seen so often in her dreams was 
not her sister—that the gentle, loving woman who 
had died of consumption two years before was 
nothing but her nurse—and, worse than all the rest, 
the meek, patient, self-denying Oliver, or Clubs, was 
not her brother. 

It was cruel the telling her this tale, and Maria 
Stevens would surely not have told it save in a 
burst of passion. But the deed was done, and like a 
leaden weight Mildred’s heart had lain within her 
bosom that dreary afternoon, which, it seemed to 
her, would never end. 

Wistfully she watched the sunshine creeping 
along the floor, and when at last it reachet the four 
o'clock mark, aud her class, which was the last, was 
called upon to spell, she drew a long sigh of relief, 
aud taking her place mechanically toed the mark, a 
ceremony then never omitted in a school. 

But alas for Mildred ; her evil genius was surely 
in the ascenrant, for the first word which came to 
her was missed, as was the next, and the next, until 
she was ordered back to her seat, thers to remain 
until her lesson was better learned. 

Wearily she laid her throbbing head upon the 
desk, while the tears dropped fast upon the lettered 


ze. 

“Grandma will scold so hard and make me sit up so 
late to-night,” she thought, and then she wondered 
if Clabs would go home without her, and thus pre- 
vent ber from asking him what she so much wished 
to know. 

int Olubs never yet willingly deserted the little 
maiden, and when at last her lesson was learned aud 
she at liberty to go, she found him by the roadside 
piling wp sand with his twisted feet, and humming a 
mournful tune, which he always sung when Mildred 
was in disgrace, 

“It was kind in you to wait,” she said, taking his 
offered hand. “ You are good to me;” then as she 
remembered that she was nothing to him, her lip 
began to quiver, and the great tears rolled down her 
cheeks a second time. 

“Don’t, Milly,” said the boy, soothingly. “I'll 
help you if she scolds too hard.” 

Mildred made no reply, but suffered him to think it 
was his grandmother’s wrath she dreaded, until 
seated on the mossy bank, when she told him what 
she had heard, and appealed to him to know if it 
Were true. 

“ Yes, Milly,” he said, at length, “’tis trae! You 
ain’t my sister! You ain’t any relation to me! 
Nine years ago this month you were left in a basket 
on Mr. Wilton’s steps, and they say he was going 
to kick you into the street, but Tiger, who was 
young then, took the basket in his mouth and 
brought it into the hall!” 








Involuntarily Mildred wound her arms round the 
neck of the old dog, who lashed the ground with 
his tail, and licked her hand as if he knew well 
what it was all about. 

Clubs told her next of the handsome, dark-eyed 
Richard, and, without knowing why, Mildred’s 
pulses quickened as she heard of the young man 
who befriended her and carried her himself to the 
gable roof. 

“I was five years old then, and I just re- 
member his bringing yoa in, with yonr great long 
dress hanging ’most to the floor. He must have 
liked you, for he used to come évery day to see you 
till he went away !”’ 

(To be continued). 


SILVERSTONE’S HEIR; 
oR, 
THE MYSTERY OF BLACKROCK TOWER. 
ovo \v en 
CHAPTER XXI. 


“Wiuat news from Silverstone? Have they buried 
poor Mrs. Delarme yet ?” 

The question was addressed to Mark Langton, who 
had, prior to his leaving the fishing village, made it 
his business to call on Dr. Philander. The morning 
was raw and bitter, and a bright sea-coal fire burned 
in the doctor's apartment. 

Mari had upon his entrance to the room taken his 
thin black gloves off, and held his hands in frout of 
the blaze to catch a little of its warmth, which act 
served to send a genial glow through his frame. 

* The news,” said Mark, abstractedly, looking with 
a longing gaze at the glowing coals in the fire grate. 
“Ahem! I thought you might possibly have known 
what was passing in Silverstone yourself.” 

“ Why should you think so?” demanded the doc- 
tor, half-sarcastically. 

Mark hesitated, and comntenced ‘to rab his hands 
with visible discomposure. 

“You surely do not imagine that I am vested with 
supernatural powers ?” the other asked, pointedly. - 

**Oh, by no means,” replied Mark, shifting uneasily 
in his chair, “ bat——” 

“Bat what ?” 

“JT was merely thinking of the disappearance of 
young Bainbridge.” 

“Ah, indeed! What of young Bainbridge?” 

Mark Langton fumbled for some momeats with 
his fingers, but, perceiving the doctor’s keen eyes 
fastened upon him, he replied : 

“Some people say that you know more of his dis- 
appearance than anybody else.” 

“Do they so?” rejoined the master of Blackrock, 
with extreme contempt. “Has it not occurred to 
you, Friend Langton, that the suppositions of some 
people are generally far from being correct?” 

“Tt has. But I happened to think the same thing 
myself, to tell you the truth.” 

“Then more stupid you,” rejoined the doctor, 
laughing. “ However, Friend Mark, though I see you 
are inclined to vest me with supernatural powers, 
sach as the clowns of Silverstone have thought fit 
to endow me, that is, nevertheless, no answer to my 
question.” 

Mark, in his uneasiness, drew his chair back a full 
pace from the fire. 

‘** Hum !’? he said, “I might as well have answered 
you at first. But are you in possession of no news 
at all from the village ?” he asked, glancing at Dr. 
Philander with a kind of incredulous meaning. 

“Oertainly not, or I would not have asked you,” 
was the reply. “Has anything gone wrong there 
besides the death of Mrs. Delarme ?” 

* Alas! poor woman!” sighed Mark, scarcely 
heeding the question. “She died so suddenly, and 
I may add in the very vigour of her womanhood, ‘I 
thought there were at least thirty good years of life 
before her. It was a sad, sad thing; bat you see 
how poor, weak mortals like ourselves may be de- 
luded. ‘Inthe midst of life we are in death :’ such 
is the scriptural paradox.” 

“The man is surely mad,” thought the doctor, 
staring hard at him. ‘‘ What the deuce is he driving 
at 9” 

“ You asked me, sir, had anything else gone wrong 
in Silverstone,” said Mark, who noticed the look. “I 
regret to say there has. ‘The village seems at pre- 
sent to be in a most deplorable state of disquictude.” 

* Ah!” the other ejaculated, with evident anxiety, 
then, controlling himself instantly, he asked what was 
the nature and cause of the excitement. 

“ Well, Harry Harland’s disappeared for‘one thing,” 
replied Mark, with not a little remorse. 

“You surely don’t mean that? Young Harland 
disappeared !” 

‘He has, indeed; and poor Laurence is in great 
distress over it.’’ 

“T am sorry to hear it,” the doctor rejoined, sym- 








pathizingly. ‘Has search been made for the young 
man?” 


“Yes; but without success; not a word can be 
gleaned of him.” 

_“ Unfortunate,” muttered the doctor. Then aloud: 
“Ts there any cause assigned for his disappear- 
ance?” 

“None.” 

“ He has not been foully treated ?” 

“Tt is not likely; Harry had no enemies, Perhaps 
I might except one,” added Mark Langton, averting 
his eyes. 

“One! And pray who is that ?” 

Mark hesitated. 

“Come, speak out, man,” said the doctor. 

“Well, I must, if I must,” rejoined Mark, with 
apparent desperation ; “that one is Stanhope Bain- 
bridge.” 

“ But Stanhope Bainbridge has likewise dis- 
appeared. And in any event how could he Lave been 
an enemy?” asked Dr, Philander, incredulously. 

“ Just simply because he was a rival, dostor,” re- 
plied Mark, glancing uneasily into the fire. 

“A rival 2” 

“ Ay, a rival.” 

The master of Blackrock turned to an almost livid 
hue, But the very next instant this gave way to a 
flush of shame. 

Mark Langton still kept his eyes fixed on the fire, 
perfectly unconscious of the strange change that had 
come iuto his host’s face. 

“ A rival,” muttered Doctor Philander, arising from 
his chair and striding up and down the apartment, 
the annoyance and shame he experienced clearly 
disernible in his dark but somewhat flushed features. 
‘Stanhope Bainbridge and Harry Herland rivals? 
Impossible!’’ 

“No, not impossible,” returned Mark. “ The poor 
boy loves the girl as he loves his own life.’ 

**And she returns his love of course?” said the 
master of Blackrock, with & sneer. 

“ And what if she did, sir?” replied Mark, boldly ; 
“she wouldn’t be the first who had loved a youth in 
her own station. In my opinion Harry Harland is 
quite as good as Marian Delenne any day.” 

“You know not of whom you speak, sir,’’ almost 
screamed the owner, in sndden passion. 

“T do so, sir,” replied Mark, unmoved. “TI think 
it a shame, doctor, that Marian should aspire to one 
so far above her.” 

Doctor Philander had been rapidly getting into a 
towering rage, but at this point he curbed himself 
and resumed his seat, wearing, at least outwardly, 
his usual placid expression. 

**So Miss Delarme does not really retara the young 
fisherman’s affections?” he said, in a somewhat 
mollified tone. 

“She does not, and sorry am I to sayit. I think 
they would have made a good match—just suited to 
each other, as they both occupy the saine stations in 
life. Besides, I admire the nobility of the young 
man’s character. He has always been a model son, 
and such generally, so far as I have seen, make model 
husbands.” 

“ Oh! ho!” the doctor laughed ; but the laugh was 
very forced and Mark had sufficient penetration to 
see it. 

“ Ay, ay, you may laugh,”’ he thought, “ but sneers 
will not change my opinion in the least. I have 
journeyed too long through the world not to know 
what I am talking of. Stanhope Bainbridge may be 
an excellent young man in his way but he'll never 
make Marian Delarme a good husband.” 

By one of those strange and incomprehensible 
enigmas of which humanity is made up, Doctor Phi- 
lander seemed to have guessed Mark Langton’s 
thoughts. 

“So you think that Stanhope Bainbridge and Miss 
Delarme ill mated ?” he said. 

There was the slightest touch of irony in his 
voice, 

“I do indeed,” was the simple rejoinder. 

** Your reasons, most potent philosopher,” 

“ Well, in the first place their positions in life are 
vastly different,” Mark replied. 

“ Are vou assured of that ?” 

“T am indeed.” 

* Would you be surprised, for instance, to hear that. 
you are wrong'?”’ 

Mark looked at Doctor Philander as if he 
thought him in part distraught; but perceiving at a 
second glance that such was not the case, he replied— 
not, however, without some hesitancy —that he would 
indeed be very much surprised to hear it, 

“T thought so,” was the reply, ‘‘but such is the 
cas». However, this is not exactly the time and 
place to enter into explanations, therefore let the 
matter drop,” 

But Mark Langton was not to be put off in that 
sort of way, so he again cautiously approached the 





theme of their interview. 
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I was told privately,” he pursued, “ no later. than 
this morning, that the young squire's returned. 

“This is newa indeed,’’ said the doctor, contemp- 
tuously. “Stanhope Bainbridge returned? Humph! 
I wish it wero so.” . ‘ 

But though the words came with seeming indif- 
ference from his lips he could not help, neverthe- 
less, exhibiting a certain amount of uneasiness at the 
intelligence, 

Nor were these signs lost on Mark. : 

“ Yes, returned,” repeated that worthy, emphasis- 
ing the word, 

“And pray whois your kind informant?” asked 
the doctor. 

*‘ A fisherman living near Stapleton.” 

“‘ Mistaken identity,’’ laughed Dr. Philander. 

“Not at all, sir. He was positively certain it was 
young Mr. Bainbridge; he knows him too well to be 
mistaken.” : 

“Why did you not inform me of this before ?” said 
the doctor, uneasily. 

Old Mark smiled. 

** Because I thought it would be a pleasant sur- 
prise for you,” he replied. 

At that moment could be heard the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs outside the courtyard. 

‘The doctor arose spasmodically to his feet and ap- 
proached the window of the room. But that only 
looked out upon the bay and all sight of the land was 
nearly hidden from his view. In his momentary 
nervousness he seemed to be unconscious of his error, 
and again reseated himself, 

Presently a triple rap reverberated on the door. 
and at the summons to“ come in ”’ a servant entered, 

“* Who is it ?” was the doctor’s impatient inquiry. 

“Mr. Ronald Hamilton, sir.” 

‘ What can have brought him here?” mattered his 
master. ‘Show Mr. Hamilton up at once,” he added, 
turning to the servant. 

The man departed on his errand, and presently 
Mr. Hamilton was ushered into the room. 

His; face bore the hue of having ridden rather 
rapidly through a raw, chilly atmosphere. 

“*Good morning, doctor. I see you have com- 
pany,” he added, eyeing Mark Langton with much 
good nature. 

“Oh, pray don’t disturb yourself, sir,” said Mark, 
“TI have got through with my business and am 

oing.” 

He put on his gloves and prepared to take his de- 
parture. 

“Do you return to the village?” asked Mr. 
Hamilton. 

“Yes, that is my intention, sir.” 

“Then you will meet with a pleasant surprise.” 

‘May Lask what it is?” said Mark, with a great 
throbbing at his heart. 

** Laurence Harland’s son has come back,’’ was the 
answer. 

‘For that Heaven be thanked,” murmured Mark, 
and speaking thus he left the room, and was soon on 
his way to Silverstone, and with by far a lighter 
heart than he had experienced for some days past. 

““So young Harland has returned?” said Dr. 
Philander, the moment he heard Mark’s retreating 
footsteps as he descended to the courtyard. 

“ Yes,’’ replied his visitor, who at the doctor’s ges- 
ture drew a chair and seated himself within com- 
fortable distance of the fire. 

“T am glad of it, if only for old Laurence’s sake, 
who is a man of the strictest integrity and the most 
sterling worth. What a foolish fellow to have left 
home through such a cause.’ 

“And pray what cause was that?” asked Mr. 
Hamilton, curiously, 

“The thoughtless fellow, I am told, was in love.’ 

“Humph!” the young man said, elevating his 
brows, “I thought it was perfectly natural to be in 
love. I can see nothing wrong in the feeling, The 
young man is only human like ourselves, I sup- 


Ose. 

“And like Mr. Ronald Hamilton in particular,” 
laughed the doctor. ‘Oh, never look annoyed, my 
young friend. The truth will bear investigation ; 
and, regarding your own suit, I wish you with all my 
heart every success. However,” added he, “ Harry 
is the lover who at least loves in vain.” 

And giving vent to his opinion the doctor chuckled 
unnaturally. 

“Always and ever the same,”’ muttered Ronald. 
“ Most incomprehensible being. His sufferings must 
have blunted every human feeling within his breast. 
How he chuckles over the miseries of others.” 

“Was this all you came to Blackrock for?” said 
Dr. Philander, after a while, “to inform me of the 
return of Laurence Harland’s son ?” 
. ** No,” replied Ronald. ‘Stanhope Bainbridge is 

ere. 

The doctor almost leaped from his chair. 

“Here—in Blackrock!” he exclaimed, incredu- 
lously, 





‘No, not in Blackrock,” returned the young man, 
“but not very far from it—in Silverstone.” 

“Surely there is some mistake. Stanhope Bain- 
bridge returned! Ican scarcely believe it!” 

“You may, indeed, believe it, And another 
gentleman with him with whom I have no doubt 
you are-acquainted—an individual calling himself 
Captain Faulkner.” 

“This is most strange,” ssid Dr, Philander, in a 
musing strain. “‘ Thore can be no mistake here, I see. 
I apologize for doubting your word, Mr. Hamilton,” 


he added; “but this news is quite unexpected, | pi 


Faulkner has surely not played me false,” he said, 
striding up and down the room in the most evident 
excitement ; “ no, no, I can stake my life and reputa- 
tion on his integrity.” 

Ronald was somewhat strack with this scene. 

“ You seem, sir to take on strangely at the reap- 
pearance of the young squire,” he at last said, “I 
should have thought you would have been delighted 
to have heard of his safe arrival.” 

“So I am, Mr. Hamilton,” the doctor rejoined ; 
“but as there is a matter of some moment between 
us I would have been better pleased had he at first 
put in an appearance at Blackrock. You cannot 
possibly understand what I mean without some ex- 
planation from me, which, under the circumstances, 
may a8 well be given now as at any subsequent 
time—that is to say if you care to listen to the recital 
of a few facts which may account for the otherwise 
inexplicable character of my conduct ” 

The young man hastened to aussre the doctor that 
he would be only too delighted to recvive such a 
communication. 

“ My story is soon told,” said the master of Black- 
rock, in the tone of one to whom such a theme is 
painful. “Iam the elder of two sons to the same 
father by different mothers. I was always studious, 
always eager in the pursuit of knowledge, and in- 
stead of taking kindly to a landed gentleman’s life 
I entreated my father to send me to London tostudy 
medicine. After some remonstrances he at last 
granted my request. When my medical course was 
finished I returned to Silverstone, but it had even 
less charms for me than before. At my father’s wish 
I, however, remained at home for two or three years, 
but finally, perceiving my unhappiness, he agreed to 
my returning to London to engage in the profession 
of a physician, To succeed in London as a medical 
man was greater uphill work than I imagined. My 
patients were never very numerous; and but for 
the constant remittances which I received from home 
I know not what I should have done. However, I 
might have got on very well in the end, but happen- 
ing to fall in love with a young girl several years 
younger than myself, I, after a month’s courtship, 
married her. She was beautiful, virtuous, but poor 
and of low birth, therefore I did not acquaint my 
father of my act, fearing the consequences of his dis- 
pleasure. About three months after this event, I 
was strongly urged by him to return home and be 
present at my half-brother’s wedding, which was 
then about to take place. Having no other excuse to 
offer than the one I was afraid to mention, I left my 
wife in London and started for Silverstone. My 
brother and I had never. been on very good terms, 
and I, as a consequence, did not see much of him 
till his wedding was over. Nor could I bear to be 
much in my father's society with the secret of my 
marriage troubling me. So I took long rambles by 
myself. On one memorable occasion which neither 
he nor I can ever forget, I met my brother alone at 
the very verge of the cliffs. We were both fatigued 
and sat down on a piece of rock to rest ourselves. 
Well, as was natural, the conversation soon turned 
on his marriage, and he jestingly rallied me on not 
taking a wife also. I know not what prompted me, 
but I confessed to him that I was already married, 
andin my simplicity of heart told him of my wife 
and her former circumstances.” 

Here the master of Blackrock paused to wipe his 
pallid brow and collect his thoughts. 

“Thad expected sympathy and comforting counsel 
from him,” he went on, bitterly, at last,“ but was 
met with reproach and anger, He even cried out in 
his wrath that no beggar’s offspring should ever 
inherit Silverstone, Ashe said this he started to 
his feet to leave me. I laid my hand on his shoulder 
to detain and extract a promise from him that he 
would never divulge the secret to my father. He 
tried to shake my hand off, and, not succeeding, with 
a bitter anathema he hurled me from him—I stag- 
gered backwards, and missing my footing was in a 
moment precipitated over the cliffs———’’ 

“Merciful Heavens!” exclaimed Ronald, inter- 
rupting him. “And you then are Arkwright Bain- 
bridge?” 

‘Iam indeed Arkwright Bainbridge,” replied the 
master of Blackrock, smiling bitterly, 

“ But how did you escape ?” asked the young man, 
looking with growing interest at him, 


“When I came to myself,” resumed the doctor, 
“for the fall had rendered me insensible, I found 
that I was in the forecastle of a man-of-war. It had 
been lying at anchor round the point and the officers 
had been exploring the many caverns that abound 
below the cliffs, hey were fortunately pulling past 
as I fell and rescued me, Before I recovered my 
senses the ship was at sea, and, having no other choice 
left, I became a sailor.” 

“But you surely have not been a man-of-war's 
man to within the last few years?” said Ronald, sur- 
risedly. 

= No. indeed,” replied the doctor, with a smile. 
“T managed to give my shipmates the slip when 
abroad, and have passed through many strange vicis- 
situdes since then. But this is not exactly the time 
to enter into details,” he quickly added. “It is suf. 
ficient to tell you I made enough money to keep 
me all my days, then returned to England. As you 
will readily believe, the first inquiries I made wero 
for my wife ; but it was long betore I could gather 
any trace of her. At last I discovered that she had 
died the year after I left, but not before she had 
given birth to a daughter. Her relatives were all 
dead, the child was taken care of by the parish and 
afterwards adopted by a fisherman and his wife, 
These, I discovered, had removed many years before, 
and in spite of the most diligent search I could get no 
trace of them.” 

“How old would your daughter be if she were 
living ?” asked the young man, prompted to ask the 
question by somestrange influence over which he had 
no control, 

“ Nineteen,” was the reply, given tremblingly. 

The master of Blackrock turned away to hide his 
emotions, and for some moments not a word was 
spoken on either side. 

“ Strange and mournful history,” murmured Ronald. 

“When I came here,” resumed the doctor, not 
heeding him, “it was not surprising that no one re- 
cognized me. So many years’ residence in a tropical 
clime had wrought a change upon me which rendered 
recognition simply impossible. And what did I find 
ov my coming here? I found that my father had 
died without being told the cause of my disappear- 
ance; that my half-brother, Adam Bainbridge, had 
never tried to discover my wife, and that he was 
careless whether she starved or not so long as he en- 
joyed the fruits of my absence. Ever since, as far 
as I can understand, he has never shown the slightest 
remorse for what he has done, But I also discovered 
something else, which at present 1am not at liberty 
to divulge. 

“ Seeing all these things, Mr. Hamilton,” continued 
the doctor, after a painful pause, “it did not tend to 
cherish feelings of good-will towards Mr. Bainbridge. 
My first idea was to strip him of his possessions and 
make him feel the bitter pangs of poverty to which 
he had consigned my unlappy wife. But the noble 
qualities of his son rendered this inclination power- 
less, and I found my liking for the young man grow- 
ing stronger and stronger each day. 

“ One afternoon, as I was fishing near the cliffs, I 
discovered Stanhope Bainbridge lying bruised and 
insensible among the rocks, and I conveyed him 
hither, The circumstances in which I found him re- 
called vividly to my mind what bad happened to my- 
self nearly twenty years before that; aud the memory 
of all I had suffered in the long interval which fol- 
lowed caused the bitterest feelings to arise within 
me. I thought upon my father, suffering through my 
absence, and mourning over my loss, while the cause 
of it all was kept in profound and guilty silence. 
Then came to my mind the long years of peril and 
anxiety through which I myself had passed, while 
he who had doomed me to it was enjoying ease and 
plenty, without displaying any visible signs of re- 
morse. 

“T have now serious doubts whether I acted wisely 
or not,” continued the doctor, “but I determined to 
see if a short period of a like anxiety would lead him 
to contrition. When Stanhope was sufliciently re- 
covered I told him as much of my story as was need- 
ful, then prevailed upon him, by threatening other- 
wise to denounce his father, to accept a mission from 
me to a settlement of my own abroad. He is now on 
his way there. And that, Mr, Hamilton, is my ex- 
planation,” ended the ex-physician, with a sigh. 

“I can scarcely believe but that this is all @ 
dream,” said Ronald, bewilderedly. “Strange and 
wonderful story!” 

“And nevertheless as true as it is strange and 
wonderful,” said the master of Blackrock, sadly. 

“ You were my father’s dearest friend, and as 
such I regret the misfortunes and sufferings that 
have been entailed upon you. by one whom you 
have looked upon for over twenty years as your most 
bitterenemy. Would to Heaven it were not so,” the 
young man said, sighing deeply. 





While Ronald spoke Doctor Philander walked the 
room in an excited state. 
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“Oh, what a fiend they have made me,” he moaned. 
¢ Wouldsto Heaven they could be forgotten—wiped 
out for ever. Oh, unhappy, miserable man that I 
am—how I have suffered! But for one thing I can 
forget all—my daughter! Thank Heaven! She is 
at least spared to me.” 

A thousand thoughts now flitted through the 
young man’s mind, Marian Delarme arose radiant 
and beautiful to his vision. Could she be the child 
of this strange being? 

While he was thinking thus Doctor*Philander ap- 
— and, laying his hand heavily on his arm, 


said: 

“You may think this outburst of feeling strange, 
Mr. Hamilton ; but I pray you to overlook it.” 

The doctor now crossed the room, and approach- 
ing a sideboard returned with a bottle of Burgundy, 
This was soon uncorked and the sparkling liquid 
aes into two exquisitely fashioned glasses. A 

x of cigars was next produced, and igniting a weed 
each puffed away in silence for some moments. At 
last Dr. Philander said : 

“ Our last interview in the room was under different 
auspices, Mr, Hamilton,” 

“ It was indeed,’’ Ronald reptied ; “let us hope the 
present one will terminate even more favourably.” 

“You have exactly expressed my own wish, sir,” 
said Doctor Philander, gravely, ‘‘ though I confess 
that considerable uneasiness might be removed if the 
young man and Faulkner bad hastened here.” 

“T have not the slightest doubt that they are on 
their way now,” said Ronald. 

“Yet I can scarcely understand why they left 
Mexico so soon. There must be something wrong 
there, and I am terribly anxious to Know what it is.” 

Doctor Philander did indeed feel anxious. He 
could not account for this sudden and entirely un- 
expected appearance of Stanhope Bainbridge and 
his friend Captain Faulkner. He supposed that 
many months must elapse ere he could see or even 
hear from them. No letter had arrived since they 
had departed for San Antonio, and though his sus- 
picions were previously awakened that Don Pedro 
Cespedes had not acted honestly by him he was 
more than surprised at this unexpected arrival. 
First he imagined that Don Pedro was dead, then 
again that the mines had become suddenly exhausted. 
But the most probable supposition was that the 
numerous Salteadors had waylaid the treasures and 
plundered them, As for justice in Mexico, he knew 
that it only existed in name. On the whole then the 
intelligence he had received was certainly very start- 
ling to him, 

He smoked with apparent calmness, but he was 
anything but calm notwithstanding—a fiery im- 
patience consumed him; he never longed for the 
appearance of any one before so much as he did the 
two men who had recently returned from Mexico. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

Some time was passed away in this kind of 
thoughtful silence when Doctor Philander again 
spoke. 

“How did young Mr. Bainbridge look?” he 
asked. 

“Very well, indeed,” Ronald replied, “but as 
strong as @ lion, and almost as bronzed as a red 
Indian.” 

“Ah! ha!” the doctor laughed, 
has evidently done him good?” 

“ The sea-air seems at least to agree with him,” 
replied Mr. Hamilton, smiling. 

“It agrees with most people,” rejoined the 
doctor. “So you saw Captain Faulkuer, too. 
How did he look ?” 

“ As healthy and vigorous as a young steer. He 
informed me that he would have been in Blackrock 
two days ago but for adverse winds. It is as 
well he wasn’t, perhaps, for, strange as it may 
seem, the delay was the means of saving Harry 
Harland’s life.” 

“ How, pray—how ?” asked the doctor, curiously. 

“Well, it just came about in this way. It appears 
the young man was on his way to London—but the 
story is too long; we had better reserve it.” 

“By no means,” said Dr. Philander, “ go on, I beg 
of you.” 

“Well, if you have time and patience to listen, 
I have no objection,” rejoined Ronald Hamilton, 
laughing. “The young man was on his way to 
London, as I said before, and being too late at Staple- 
ton to catch the night stage, he engaged a horse and 
Started through Blenheim Wood, expecting, of 
Course, to meet it at the next village, but the night 
being intensely dark he lost his way. In a state 
of most disagreeable uncertainty he paused, not 
knowing whet course to pursye, when suddenly he 
heard a noise in the undergrowth. Fancying for 
@n instant it ‘might be occasioned by robbers, he 
stood on his guard. It only proved an old pedlar 
however, who was passing at the time throngh the 


“So the voyage 





forest with his wares. Believing the man to be 
honest, and eager to catch the stage, he offered 
him a guinea to conduct him clear of the wood.” 

* And he accepted it, of course,” said the doctor. 
* “No, he didn’t, but he offered to lead him to a 
cottage where he could obtain shelter for the night. 

The offer was accepted, and, strapping the pedler’s 
pack to the horse’s back, they trudged by several 
bridle-paths through the woods, 

“ After proceeding a mile or so of the road the sup- 
posed pedler directed him to the cottage, and, de- 
spite all remonstrance, resumed his pack, and, wish- 
ing the young man good-night, disappeared in the 
darkness. There was nothing now left to him but 
to pursue his route alone, but he could not help har- 
bouring certain strange misgivings at the manner in 
which the stranger left him. 

“He went on, however, and after ten minutes’ 
laborious walking he discovered a light gleaming 
through the trees. Blaming himself for suspecting 
the pedler’s integrity, he pushed forward and drew 
up at a woodman’s door. Knocking for admittance, 
a hale and stalwart-looking man answered the sum- 
mons, and hospitably invited him to enter. But he 
had not been longin the apartment when a strange 
display of firearms renewed his suspicions—for, 
you must know, before he left Stapleton he was in- 
formed that Blenheim Wood was infested by a gang 
of desperate ruffians who, in the garb of gipsies, 
plundered all they came across, and he was now 
more than ever assured that he had been unwittingly 
led into a den of thieves——” 

“Not an unlikely fact that, either,” interrupted 
the doctor, “But proceed. I long to hear how it 
terminated.” 

“After making remarks on what he had seen,” 
pursued Mr. Hamilton, “ which seemed to arouse his 
host to the highest pitch of fury, the latter brought 
in the supper, and even went so far as to account 
for the numerous arms, but the explanation was so 
unsatisfactory that young Harland determined more 
than ever to be on his guard. 

“ While the supposed woodman had left the apart- 
ment for a few moments he managed to appropriate 
@ brace of pistols, and with these he retired, not, 
however, to rest, but to watch over his safety till 
morning. 

“The woodcutter left a lamp with him, and ap- 
proaching the bed the first thing he beheld, to his 
horror, were blood-stains on the pillow.” 

“A den of murderers, no doubt,” the doctor 
thunderingly added. 

“ His next object,” went on Mr. Hamilton, with- 
out heeding the interruption, “‘ was to discover 
whether there was any means of egress besides the 
door from the apartment. To his horror and amaze- 
ment he beheld none—not even a window, He next 
approached the door; it was locked. What was he 
todo? Feign sleep? His feelings at this point so 
overcame him that the lamp fell from his grasp, and 
in an instant he was in pitchy darkness. An hour 
of anxious watching passed. He suddenly heard a 
murmur of voices from the adjoining apartment. He 
made no doubt now but he was in the power of rob- 
bers. Presently the voices were hushed, and he 
heard a stealthy step in the passage. The door of 
his apartment opened and the voice of the wood- 
man inquired if he was asleep. To this he of course 
returned no answer. Then his treacherous host 
asked him if he had extinguished the light, and, 
fancying by his continuous silence that Harland was 
slumbering, he closed the door behind him and 
returned to his companions.” 

Ronald now in @ few brief words related all the 
particulars; the encounter of the young fisherman 
with the robbers, and their intention of dooming him 
to a horrible and lingering death, together with his 
rescue by the gigantic smuggler. 

“ This smuggler is evidently known then to Cap- 
tain Faulkner,” said the doctor, 

“Well, from all accounts,” replied Ronald, ‘the 
captain was very familiar with him, besides exer- 
cising considerable control over his actions, As to 
the robbers themselves, they are many miles away by 
this time from Blenheim Wood, It is not likely 
however that the Harlands will be troubled again 
by the woodcutter. The rascal seemed to entertain 
the notion that Laurence injured his son through 
malice prepense, But we know that the old man 
wouldn’t burt a child.” 

“T can vouch for his kindliness in that respect,” 
said the doctor. “ But you say that Stanhope Bain- 
bridge was mainly instrumental in saving the young 
fisherman’s life.’’ 

“ Yes, indeed, and all throughadream! Singular, 
wasn’t it?” 


“Most strange,” said the doctor. “I am very 


proud to hear however that it was Stanhope’s doing, 
for all enmity must now cease between them.” 

“‘T was not aware before that they were enemies,” 
said Ronald, simply. 








“ They were rivals in love at least, and that means 
deadly enmity,” rejoined Dr. Philander, laughing. 

They had not proceeded farther when heavy steps 
were heard approaching the apartment, and the usual 
triple rap sounded on the door. 

“Who is that?” asked young Hamilton, arising to 
his feet as if about to leave. 

“Pray don’t disturb yourself, sir,” the doctor re- 
plied. “It is only the servant. Come in!” he 
shouted. 

The servant opened the door and announced the 
presence of Mr, Stanhope Bainbridge and Captain 
Faulkner. 

“Show them up at once,” cried Dr- Philander, de- 
lighted. “Oh, never hurry away, Mr. Hamilton,’ 
he added, forcing the young man gently into his 
chair; “one of them is at least an old and dear 
frieud of yours.” 

“Bat you may have business,” interposed Ronald. 

“ Not anything that you may not listen to without 
injury.” 

Ronald Hamilton thought he never saw Doctor 
Philander looking so pleasant before, so he consented 
to remain a spectator of the interview. 

Not more than a few seconds elapsed when the 
two visitors were ushered into the apartment. 
Stanhope looked handsomer than ever, although a 
little embrowned from exposure to the sun, and in 
his companion’s face the usual cheerful expression 
made ample amends for what he might lack in other 
respects, 

The doctor’s manner was affectionate in the ex 
treme, and the interview passed off most gratifyingly 
to all parties, 

Captain Faulkner described in the most graphic 
manner the voyage taSan Antonio, their treatment 
when they arrived thére, Don Cespedes’s treachery, 
and the manner in which they foiled both him and 
Don Alvarez, also their weighing anchor and put- 
ting out to sea, 

** So the treasures are saved,” said Dr. Philander, 
with gratified amazement. “You shall havo a 
cheque at once, my dear Faulkner, for five hundred 
pounds,” 

“T have only done my daty,” said the captain, 
modestly. “You owe much more to the energy and 
zeal of Yer. Bainbridge than to myself. Had he not 
acted as he had and foiled the two villains at their 
own game, you would undoubtedly have lost all.” 

“Of that I feel assured,” returned the master of 
Blackrock, kindly, “and his reward shall be propor- 
tionate to his energy and good faith. I have « 
pleasant and I may say an unexpected surprise for 
you all. At presentit’s a secret.” Then turning to 
Ronald Hamilton he said, “ By the way, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, when do they bury poor Mrs. Delarme ?” 

“To-morrow, I believe,” replied the young man, 
sadly. 

“Poor Mrs. Delarme,” sighed Stanhopn, and all 
faces immediately wore an expression of sorrow ; the 
young man’s words of hearifelt sympathy were toc 
genuine to be disputed. Besides, she was the mother 
of Marian Delarme. 

“ Then to-morrow,” said the doctor, after a pause, 
“will I reveal the secret. It will be more than @ 
source of astonishment to youall. You all of course 
mean attending the poor lady’s funeral ?” 

They nodded affirmatively; and at this stage the 
subject dropped. 

The conversation now assumed a more pleasant 
complexion. All the visitors agreed that they had 
never seen the doctor look so jovial and affable in 
their lives. 

Two or three hours flew by almost unheeded, so 
delighted were they with Captain Faulkner’s rich 
fund of anecdote. He never seemei to want for 
something good to tell, aud his style of relating 
things was unexceptionable. 

“ Bravo, captain!—bravo!” the doctor would cry; 
“that was certainly good, ‘‘ Here’s to you, captain— 
may our friendship never flag,” and such like expres- 
sions. 

The evening was rapidly advancing, when Ronald 
Hamilton, addressing young Bainbridge, said: 

“Do you journey to the manor to-night ?” 

The reply was in the affirmative. 

“Then it’s about time we were setting ont,’’ said 
the young man. “ Does Captain Faulkner accompany 

ou?” 


Here the doctor interposed. 
“No,” he replied, “the captain remains with 
me.” 
“Don't forget the funeral to-morrow, gentlemen,” 
he called after them as they left the room. 
They returned for reply that they certainly would 
not, then sallied forth into the night. 
* * * . 
The ‘morning of Mrs. Delarme’s funeral had 
arrived. 
There was some excitement in the village when 
it was known that Dr. Philander was to attend the 
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funeral. Indeed, the doctor was in very bad odour 
just then amoung the villagers, some even ascribing 
the widow’s death to his medical mismanagement, as 
they termed it. ; 

“Yes,” said they, “she would have been alive 
and well to-day if he had tried the proper remedies ; 
but he let the poor thing die without the least effort 
to save her.” 

Opinions of this kind very soon spread about, and 
even reached the doctor’s ears before he got to Sil- 
verstone. But, not heeding the reports of the rough 
reception that was intended for him, he drove in 
an open carriage up the narrow streets of the vil- 
lage. 

“Ail work had ceased, and the fishermen were at- 
tired in their holiday clothes to attend the poor 
woman’s remains to their last resting-place. 

No sooner was the carriage caught sight of than 
it was surrounded, and angry and clamorous voices 
bade its occupant alight, But the coachman 
whipped on his horses and attempted to break 
through the living cordon that threateningly encom- 
passed him. 

This conduct only increased the fury of the 
incensed fishermen, who now proceeded to put cer- 
tain of their threats into execution. 

At that moment it would have fared hard with 
Dr. Philander had not a few of his friends been on 
the ground. It so happened that Ronald Hamilton 
drove into the village almost at the same time as 
himeelf. 

Perceiving ata glance the danger in which the 
doctor stood from the menacing front of the infu- 
riated crowd, he at once resolved to rush to his rescue. 
Calling in a loud voice for Harry Harland to folluw 
him, he burst through the angry fishermen, and iu 
another instant, in spite of all opposition, was at the 
side of the carriage. 

“* Drag the old sorcerer out!” shouted one burly 
fisherman. ‘“ We'll see whether his black art will 
save him a good drubbing.” 

“Tear the villain to pieces!” exclaimed another, 

But ere either of them could get into the car- 
riage to do its occupant avy harm the stalwart form 
of Harry Harland was between the doctor and his 
assailants, Seizing the first of these by the body, 
he lifted him clean off his feet and hurled him back 
among the crowd, 

This interference and the action with which it 
was accompanied were so unexpected that for a 
moment the efforts of the mob were paralyzed. It 
was no use, however, reasoning with the angry 
aud infuriated men that composed it, so Mr. Hamil- 
ton, seeing that there was no time to be lost, urged 
Dr. Philander to alight from the carriage and fly for 
his life to the little house that was opposite. 

The narrowness of the street, and the obstruction 
caused by the position of the carriage, made the 
task of clearing the way tothe door of the cottage 
easier now, considering that Laurence Harland had 
also come up, assisted by a couple of stout fellows, 
who kept back the crowd by the furious flourishing 
of two heavy cudgels, 

Nevertheless, it was not without a hard battle, in 
which some heavy blows were given and taken on 
both sides, that this was accomplished. 

Finally, however, they all entered, and, after 
great difliculty, succeeded in securing the stout 
oaken door. ‘This drove the crowd to almost the 
verge of madness. 

“Take the polo from the carriage and burst it 
open!” shouted one burly fellow. 

“ That does not look as if they bad the intention 
of goivg away,” said Laurence, uneasily, “I can- 
not at all account for this disturbance; I never in 
all my life saw the people of Silverstone so exas- 
porated! It is a lasting disgrace; and the day of 
the funeral, too! How did the row commence 2” 

A few words explained all, 

“The foolish fellows!’ cried the fisherman; 
“this comes of their ignorance and superstition. IL 
wish we had a half-dozen policemen here, and we 
could show them a trick or two!” 

“If we could give them time to cool down,” 
said Harry, “there would be little danger.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Mr. Hamilton, “ but if we 
permit them to burst the door in, I fear they will 
give us a tough struggle enough of it.” 

They now listened with beating hearts, and 
heard the mob outside shouting: 

“Bring out the old scousdrel and drown him: 
Silverstone has had a great deal too much of him { 

Burn the house if you cannot force the door!” 

As these cries greeted the ears of Dr. Philander 
and his friends they grew seriously alarmed, 

“* What’s to be done?”’ asked Laurence, appealing 
to Mr. Hamilton, who was now the recogniz.d leader 
of the little party, 

‘It's a very awkward affair,” returned the young 
man, with evident anxiety; “the passions of men 
once raised are not easily subdued, but | think if we 





remain quiet here for a (little while, they may go 
away.” 

“Tf am sorry, gentlemen, to ‘have caused you s0 
much inconvenience,” said Dr. Philander, regretfully. 
‘* Perhaps it would be as well to open the door to them. 
It is me they want, and let them do their worst.” 

“Such a proposition cannot be listened to for a 
moment,” replied Mr. Hamilton, “ Fortunately the 
windows of this lower floor are too high and narrow 
to effect an entrance by them. Ha! here they come 
with the pole of the carriage. They mean breaking 
the door in.” . 

“If they do,” cried the owner of the cottage, a 
stout, stalwart-looking fisherman, “ they shall dearly 
rue it. They'll find out soon enough that an English- 
man’s house is his castle, The first man that passes 
that doorstep, I'll brain him,” and he looked too like 
a@ man who meant what he said. 

** Will you open the door?” thunders a voice at, 
this moment from the outside. 

(To be continued.) 
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SWEET SISTERS OF INCHVARBA; 
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THE VAMPIRE OF THE GUILLAMORES. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CAPTAIN SHERRARD strode down to the baloony, 
whereupon this fever-stricken invalid might have 
been seen hoisting the by no means slender form of 
the fainting woman across his-shoulders, and tramp- 
ing upstairsas lightly as Samson with the gates of 
Gaza on his Titanic back. 

Depositing Zolande on the low couch which 
adorned Mr. Rochester's chamber, Captain Sherrard 
squared round on his small companion. 

“ Now look here—you know this animal’s got it 
sure enough, whether from fright or from some of 
the wrecked goods no one knows or cares; there 
was no sign of it aboard the ‘ Hesperides’ that I 


- saw; but this is the genuine thing and no mistake, 


of course the beggars down stairs ’ll let her die, 
her chance is about the slimmest, but it shall beall 
as yousay, There’s nothing to hinder you and me 
from starting this very night on our journey, Shall 
we go? 

Aileen’s breath began to come and go very fast— 
her eyes to shine through tears. To oscape to-night 
—to begin her journey back to dear Inchvarra—to 
Vara! 

But think again, Aileen! 

There lies the woman who serves your enemy, 
and who has miserably helped to ruin you; she is 
smitten down bya disease which drives away all 
human aid; she will die if you forsake her! 

Aileen's simple heart discerned but one road before 
her, and that was the path of duty. 

“Oh, | could not leave Zolande while she is so 
ill!’ cried she, with Heaven’s own compassion in 
her sweet eyes. “I must nurse her through the 
fever.” 

Captain Sherrard’s reverent air came back: 
He woald have knelt and kissed the border 
of her dress, if he had not feared she would beangry. 

“ You ain’t going to waiton fever, little one?” 
said he, in a very soft sort.of voice. “ You know 
nothing about nursing.” 

* Don’t 1?” exclaimed Aileen. ‘* We got Granny 
O’Grady out of typhoid fever, and, when the scarlet 
fever was in Inchvarra we nursed all Widow Doo- 
lan’s children between us.” 

“Who's us?” queried the captain. 

“Vara—Sister Vara,” and the lovely face quivered 
again at the name. 

“Sister Vara! Wish to Heaven she was!’’ mut- 
tered the sailor. ‘“‘Look here, miss,” said he, 
“since it’s your will to stay until your servant’s 
out of her trouble, I'll look after her, and you’ll 
go to my quarters. I’m fever proof, you see.” 

“Nonsense!” returned Aileen, firmly; ‘‘ no one 
shall take care of Zolande but me. I’m not so sel- 
fish as to allow the poor thing to be tended by 
a stranger—and aman at that. Not but that you 
may be a delightful nurse,” she added, archly; 
* but you’d spoil all if you were to recover so very 
suddenly.” 

Sherrard held out stontly, and there was a 
spirited dispute between the pair; but Aileen 
eventually carried the day, and he was forced to 
retire, routed, 

Zolande came back to animation, but not to 
reason. She began to mutter wildly and to toss 
her arms about. Aileen got her over to her own 
bed, took off her fantastic attire, applied cold cloths 
to her head, and mustard blisters to her neck, and 
such simple remedies as she knew of; and soon the 
suiferer sank into a fitiul slumber, 

Then this good little girl slipped downstairs to 
improve her acquaintance with her new friend. 

He seated her in a deep, easy chair, prougnt all 





the pillows he could fiud for her to rest her dainty 


boots upon, then flung himself upon the lion’s skin 
in front of her, and remarked: 

“Now, this I call tip-top. Blessed if it ain’t 
worth losin’ the ship for! Haven't felt so—so 
homelike since mother died, and the old home 
smashed up. How jolly it must be to have 
a sister!” and he leaned his heavy arms upon 
his knees, reposed his head between his huge hands, 
and gazed with serious admiration upon the wee 
creature bofore him. 

Captain Sherrard had done himself the justice to 
wash the ochre from his face, to brush his eroppy 
mop, and to don the dandisst coat he could tind 
among the boxes which had been saved. 

Aileen felt a. singularly sweet. sense of safety 
in that arm chair, with that human mountain 
casting its mighty shadow over her. 

She gave a little satisfied chirrup. 

“This ia nice! What a mercy that you were 
wrecked! Isn't it wicked of me to say it, 
though !” : 

“Ho, ho, ho! Ha, ha!” laughed the giant. “ Bless 
her little heart!” 

**I don’t feel a bit as if Ehad only really made 
your acquaintance to-day,”’ continued Miss Aileon, 
apologetically. “I wonder if Kenelm is as splendid 
aa" 

Then she stopped, blushing at her own boldness 
in complimenting such a stranger to his faco. 

“Tell us how ye got into this pill-box?” re- 
marked Sherrard, anxious to make himself master 
of his wee captivator’s hhistory ; “‘and what in the 
name of ail the furies do they want to do with you?’’ 

“It will bea long story, but I must begin at the 
beginning, of you won't uaderstend the situation,” 
said Aileen. 

“Alright. Lét’s hear.” 

“ About three centuries ago, in. the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth——” 

“ Phew! that is beginning at the beginning !”’ 

“Tn the time of the Huguenot persecution in 
France, a French Huguenot came over to seek a 
refuge in Ireland, who had lost all his estates, and 
been stripped of his title. He married an {rish 
lady, and in order to conceal himself more etfec- 
tually from his enemies he took the name of hia 
ba ra was known ever after as Jules Guillamore.” 

“T see.” 

** The lady was of good birth, but little wealth, 
having only one barren estate called Inchvarra. 
However, here they lived, and their descendants 
have always held Inchvarra Castle until this day ; 
but strange to say, for two hundred years the real 
name of our Frerich ancestor has been lost.” 

“ Ay Pp” 

“Ten years ago my brother Kenelm, who was 
the eldest of the family, quarrelled with papa and 
left Varra, never to be -heard of since. Three 
months afterwards the cholera came to the village, 
and mamma took it while nursing the poor people, 
and died, and papa took tho infection from her and 
died, too, so that none were left but Vara and 
me.” 

“ By George! two little orphan babes!” muttered 
the listener. 

** And then, Denis, our good, kind Denis, who 
was a distant cousin and had been papa’s servant 
while he was in the army, took care of us, and 
kept the castle over our heads, and saved the old 
name from falling intodishonour. Oh, what would 
we have done without Denis!” 

** Wish [ had been handy !” 

** And you don’t know how happy we have been, 
Vara and I, leading our poor lie together,” pur- 
sued Aileen, her cheeks pale, and her eyes shining 
through tears, as the dear lost days came rashing 
back toher. ‘‘ But it was too peaceful and sunny 
to last. One day old Denis told us that he had dis- 
covered that a certain great French property was 
going begging for heirs, and that he believed we 
were the nearest claimauts.. And so he was going 
to France with the old box of jewels that Jules 
Guillamore, the Huguenot, had brought with him 
when he made Ireland his country, to see about it, 
and meantime we were not to speak of his mis- 
sion to any one, lest schemers might try to get a 
héld of our good fortune. And he went away, and 
the very day we were looking for his return the 
wioout Geoffrey Rochester, stole me away from 

ara. 

Then she detailed the circumstances of her ab- 
duction (concealing, however, the forced marriage), 
and when she had concluded she covered her face 
with her hands, and sobbed piteously. 

**Oh, Vara, my darling! my heart’s core! what 
are you doing without your Aileen,” 

The sailor seized her hand and wrung it hard. 

“ By thunder!" swore he, mightily, * I'll see you 
through this plot, or I’ll know why. k on me 
as another Denis, Miss Guillamore—eh ?’”’ and he 
gave the little hand a tender patting, and laid it 
back in her lap. 

: Her eyes were glowing fit to turn any man’s 
rain. 
| “ Talways heard that sailors had the noblest and 
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largest of hearts,” she breathed, “and now I know 
it. Oh, sir, help me to get home to Vara, and I will 
adore your memory for ever.” 

“My memory ?” echoed Captain Sherrard, with 
a queer half-smile. “Faith, I’d a deal rather— 
humph. Never mind me,” seeing a flush which 
might be of displeasure rising on the fair face op- 
posite ; “I’m a rough brute, and the compliments of 
ladies only upset me. Well, now to proceed to busi- 
ness. Seems to me that there Rochester has got an 
inkling of the fortune, and has made off with you 
hoping to get you to marry him—confound his im- 
pudence! Beg pardon, miss, but ain’t that the lay 
of the land ?” 

**I fear it is,” said Mrs. Rochester, with lovely 
modest. 

“ But you'll see him to perdition—further off, that 
is, before you’ll give in to him—eh ?” 

“* Yes, indeed.” 

“And if it’s any satisfaction to you for me to 
break the scoundrel’s skull——” 

“Oh, no, no! It would kill me ever tosee him 
again! Let us get away before there is a-chance of 
his return.” 

“Al right. And what'll we do with the dark 


True—true! I had forgotten her!” replied the 
little plotter,in perplexity. “We must wait until 
she is well enough to be left.” 

“ And as soon as that happens we'll go off in 
old Hunk’s boat,” said Sherrard, as.eoolly as if he 
were planning a ure-row. And since it’s 
likely all hands here are bribed to keep a 
look-out om you we'll keep the fun to ourselves.” 

“Yes,” returned Aileen, demurely. “ How far 
are we land ?” 

“ Hem—a matter of mile or so.” 

“ Twenty miles ?” cried aghast; “and can 
you row twenty miles without assistance?” 

“Why not?” returned the invalid, his 

‘complacence. “I run 


muscular arms with: 
you over to land hoursor so. Yousee, we're 
on Hag’s Head, the nearest shore is Sharkness. 
We'll have to go on a smooth day, though, so while 
‘Holland,’ or whatever the blackamoors# name is, is 
on her beam-ends, I'll be getting things im trim, 
and we'll crowd sail the minute you cry ‘all 
aboard !’” . 

“That will do,” said Aileen, and with a sweet 
little smile she tripped away to her patient. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

ZOLANDE was indeed very ill. It was three days 
before she opened her eyes in consciousness of her 
surroundings—three days in which she raved of 
strange experiences in a manner which made the 
heart of the young girl who ministered to her grow 
faint with horror, and sometimes pity. 

She could estimate now what must have been the 
depth of Zolande’s hate towards her by the oft- 
repeated fact that she had once been all in all to 
Rochester, and had been forced to render service 
and respect to the usurper of her place. 

But Aileen’s conscientious little soul would not 
allow her to neglect for one moment the unfortunate 
being who, quite unconsciously to herself, was 
pouring forth the bitterest terms of vengeance and 
resentment against her, like volumes of burning 
lava from a volcano ; on the contrary, she redoubled 
her exertions on her behalf, and would scarcely 
take the needed rest which her big friend below 
— necessary for the preservation of her own 

ealth, 

Since Aileen would on no account allow Captain 
Sherrard even to enter the invalid woman’s presence 
to share her watch (and the little minx had her 
own reasons for keeping him out of earshot of those 
singular disclosures which Zolande’s wild tongue 
was constantly making), he constituted himself 
“chief cook to the troupe,” as he termed it, and 
exhausted his ingenuity in the concoction of deli- 
cate dishes out of next to nothing, in order to tempt 
the appetite of his little “ Yellow Hair,” as he 
loved to call her; and he surrounded her with 
pitch to his heart’s content, so as to scare away in- 
fection, made her keep it in her pocket, tied a 
necklace of tarry hemp round her pretty white, 
fat neck (hope and happiness were bringing back 
all her dimples), fumigated her three or four 
times per day, made her take a walk round and 
round the balcony, hanging to his big arm, morning 
and evening, however wild the wind blew, and, in 
short, managed to be as nearly inseparable and in- 
dispensable as if he were in reality her brother. 

You may be sure Aileen liked this very well. 

The keeper of the lighthouse and his old wife, 
as well as Nathan the sailor, who had been left 
behind to wait on his master, kept a olear berth 
below, and beyond carrying each day’s provisions 
up to Captain Sherrard’s door let the fever- 
Smitten strangers to their owm devices. 

“Blessed if it isn’t the very thing I want,” 
quoth the sturdy captain to his small fellow- 
conspirator. “Our chances of cribbing the old 
man’s boat would be slim enough if they were 





coming about us like human beings, but all the 
same I’d like to give that idiot Nathan one good 
kicking before we go" 

It was his delight to go down on to tie scanty 
strip of beach under the lighthouse and dig the 
big, fat clams out of the sand, or pick the limpets 
off the rocks, and haul the green lobsters from 
their hiding-places at low tide for Aileen; and it 
was realiy wonderful to see the banquets he would 
set out for her in his room, and how he would sit 
gloating with pleasure over every mouthful she 
swallowed, lying in wait for some word to 
show which were her favourite dishes. And, of 
course, while was down there it was quite 
natural for him to unfasten the boat from its 
moorings and pull ont a little way, “just to seo,” 
as he said, in the old man’s hearing, one day, 
“whether the fever had taken the pith out of 
his arms,” and you may imagine how the captive 
girl’s heart leaped with joy the day that he roweg 
under her window, and sang in a stentorian voice : 

* To the West, to the West, 
To the land of the free |” 

Well, the time came when Zolande began to 
notice the gentle little figure which flitted to and 
fro from the tedious dawn to the weary dusk; to 
know the gentle little face which often bent over 
her with no shrinking in its eyes or fear of infec- 
tion ; to think of the gentle little hands which had 
been busy for her comfort all day long, whenever 
her little nurse was down on the big lion’s skin by 
the bedside sleeping; to think, and to moan, and to 
sign, as she comma on her pillow, while the fair, 
lovely face shone up like a star in the night. 

And tears, long denied that crushed and poisoned 
heart, began to rush from the lurid, dark eyes when- 
ever she was alone, and @ sadness so profound that 
noray of light could visit her thin face fell upon her. 

But with it all she was out of danger. 

“Come now,” said Sherrard. 

* What! while she can’t movea hand to help her- 
self?” eried Aileen, with righteous indignation, 
“ Who's to cook her food for her if you goaway, I'd 
like to know ?”* 

- ” returned the giant, meekly. “I’ma 
brute, ain’tI, to think of such a thing ? But I thought 
= were in @ hurry to dodge rogne Rochester, sister 

een.” 

“So Lam,” returned Aileen, sorely divided between 
fear and duty; “ but,” she added, heroically, “I 
must not leave Zolande any sooner than I would leave 
—Vara, if she had been ill. There, go away, and 
don’t bother!” 

And out of all rhyme and reason she began to cry, 
as the yearnings of her heart rose up. 

Captain Sherrard retired with a penitent air, and 
felt himself to be an overbearing brute for the next 
twelve hours, it never occurring to him to defend 
himself from the girl’s reproaches by reminding 
her of the fact that he was acting solely for her 
welfare and to the utter demolition of his own 
affairs—as he should have reported himself in person 
long ago to the owners of the wrecked ‘“‘Hesperides,”’ 
and exonerated himself from all blame. 

Aileen pursued her ministrations for another 
three days, @nd at the end of that time Zolande 
very quietly arose first in the morning, put on the 
garb of servitude, and said, in her usual deferential 
and quiet tones : 

* Madame will permit me to return to my duties. I 
am well again.” 

Aileen’s heart throbbed a good deal faster, but she 
turned her glad face away, only replying: 

** Very well, Zolande; do what you can without 
fatiguing yourself.” 

So Zolande crept about, and found work in ar- 
ranging the linen and general wardrobe of her young 
mistress, which had got considerably out of repair, 
and, though she was very weak, she showed herself 
quite strong enough to help herself. 

“Can’t we go to-night?” whispered Aileon, 
breathlessly, to her champion the next time they 


met, 

“ Well—had we better wait two or three days 
yet?” queried the sailor, sure to be cautious this 
time. 

“Why? What’s the hindrance now ?” 

‘*The—the—ain t the invalid too weak to be left ?” 

“No!” cried Aileen, with immense indignation ; 
‘do you suppose I should leave her if she was ?” 

“No, but I was afraid you’d think I’d want to 
leave her, and I am agreeable to locate in this here 
chimney-flue as long’s you like, ye know.” 

“Tf you have repented of the peril of helping my 
escape, say so,” flashed the young vixen, whom 
unlimited obedience and devotion had somewhat 
spoiled. } 

“Me repented ?” echoed Sherrard, laughing, for 
he was much too simple and straightforward to 
suppose for a moment she was in earnest. “ Come 
now, that’s a jolly good joke! Maybe you'll be 
saying next I’m not your poor lost brother Kenelm, 
that you knew the first minute you ever clapped 
our eyes on!” and ‘+he roared with appreciation of 
his own wit. 


‘all shout beready that night. 





*T don’t know what or who you are, true enough,” 
retorted the ungrateful young gipsy, trying hard 
not to cry; “and it’s—not very kind of you to re- 
mind me just now how much [am indebted to a 
stranger, but please remember, sir, that I never 
asked you to put yourself to half the trouble you 
have been at on my account, and I wish—! wish I 
had never written that on the window-sill!” And 
down fell the tears in a flood, not at all because of 
the subject in hand, but simply because Miss 
Aileen’s condcience was x her about leaving 
Zolande in that dreary place. 

“Thunder!” exclaimed Captain Sherrard, getting 
red with dismay. ‘‘ What have I said, dear? Don’t, 
little Yellow-Hair—don’t, my darling! What a 
lubber—a pig Iam! There! there! What’ll I do ? 
brie I do?” and he looked about him and at his 

icterin helpless misery. 

If he didnot take the little hedge-hog in his arms 
after the manner of no brother in this juncture, is 
was not because he did not want to, but only because 
a Est Aileen, feeling a good deal better aft 

‘ee a er after 
her shower, dried her eyes, and: condesecended to 
make herself intelligible, and the end of it was that 


“ Hist! who's that?” 
“It's Yellow Hair, Oh, be quick; I’m so 


frightened !” 

** Look out for the rocks there, or you'll trip. 
Here’s my hand. All right—in with you! Now 
we're off, pot—at least, sis! Hip! hip——’’ 

“ For Ler ae = at or he 3 hear you! 
Are 2 ; my heart’s jumping: 
And how calm the water is! Good-bye, Haz’s 

Good-bye, Kenelm. Row for your life—l’d 
die if I were takom back !” 


! Mot aw bit of fear, lovey. The old 
's other a fall of holes as a nutmeg 


“What! his mew boat? Oh, you dear wicked 
old brother! Wish you were my brother, 
Kenlem !” . 

“Flog me, if FE can ssy the same! I'd 
rather——’’ 

* Look! look! who's that? Who’s that on the 
balcony? Zolande!”’ 

** Yes, Zolande!”’ 

Zolande, under the flooding moonlight, with her 
long black hair flung back, and her crimson 
draperies flying, and her pallid face gleaming, as 
she lifts her bare arms, and, waves them towards 
the retreating boat. 

Not in malediction—ah, no! for listen to the 
words that come faintly to the young girl over the 
glistening water. aA 
“Good wishes! good wishés! Tho heart of tho 
poor slave go with thee, sweet madame, who saved 
an enemy’s life!” 

And little Aileen, with a glad bound of her loving 
and honest heart, tore the white scarf from her 
neck and waved it in an amicable farewell as long as 
she could distinguish the red shawl and the pale 
face of her conquered foe. 


CHAPTER XV. 


CHRISTABEL SNoweE! Vara gazed at her brother 
asif stunned. Foran instant she thought he was 
jesting ; that passed, and terror seized her. 

‘‘ What is the matter ?” exclaimed Kenelm, won- 
der-struck by the expression of her countenance. 

‘‘My name is Christabel Snowe—she called me 
that !” 

“YouP Great Heavens—you, Vara?” 

“Yes, Kenelm, yes! My heart! whatis this?” 

“ And she—Mrs. St. Columb called you that ?” 

“Yes, Kenelm! What does it mean ?” 

The young girl’s heart was torn between doubts. 
and faith—ruthless memory flashing before her eyes 
si gnificant pictures—love and gratitude nobly striv- 
ing to explain them away. 

“Soh!” hissed Kenelm; “ your friend and my 
enemy are one!” 

“No, no, Heaven 'forbid!” sobbed Vara, casting 
her doubts passionately away. It is but a coinci- 
dence! Why should she give me her own name? 
Come and see her, She is too noble to bea de- 
ceiver.” 

“That will I. Let us go.” 

They left the singer in a whirl of Jark-like trills, 
and hurried to the private saloon. 

There they learned from Mrs. St. Columb’s foot- 
man that the lady, hearing from Lord John of Miss 
Snowe’s brother having joined her in her box, had 
returned home without waiting, and begged them to 
follow at their convenience, as the carriage had 
been sent back for them. 

‘*Let.us follow, them,” said Kenelm, and his 
violet eyes blazed, grhile his lips grew white and 
thin under their flossy moustache. It would seem 
as if he had turned avenger. 

He drew his sister’s small hand tightly towards 
his arm, and so holding,it they hastened down to 
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the grand entrance, where upon the pavement stood 
@ mixed throng waiting to see the 
Gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls 


of the ladies’ toilets as they floated down to their 
carriages. 

The brother and sister crossed the wide pave- 
ment in the full stream of the brilliant arch of 
light which surmounted the “ box-entrance ”’ of the 
opera; the spectators eagerly eyed them, but in 
respectful silence, as the footman flung open the 
door of the gorgeous brougham. 

Suddenly there was a puff of light smoke—a re- 
port—a flash—and Vara, shrieking, threw her arms 
about Kenelm. 

His hat had fallen to the ground, it was picked 
up by a dozen hands, and presented to him. As he 
glanced at it a slight smile curled his lip, and he 
showed a policeman at his side a bullet-hole through 
the hat. 

A howl of rage arose from the mob ; there was a 
surging about the spot where the shot had been 
fired ; and the rage increased tenfold when Vara, 
raising her agitated face, uttered a piercing scream 
and pointed across the street to an archway, under 
which a man was just vanishing. 

A rush to the archway pell-mell by the mob, 
jostling, hustling, shouting, tripping éach other all 
the way, after the manner of mobs. 

Meanwhile, Vara, horror-stricken, clung to her 
brother, uttering shriek after shriek, and well nigh 
expiring. 

“* Home,” said Kenelm to the stupefied coachman, 
and lifting his sister in his arms he placed her in 
the carriage, sprang in after her, and shut the door. 

The carriage threaded its way slowly through the 
crush to Mrs. St. Columb’s mansion. 

Kenelm soothed the agitated girl by every device, 
and with tenderest affection strove to reassure her ; 
but for some time his efforts were-almost unavailing. 

With her hands to her throat, and a convulsedex- 
pression sculptured on her features, she uttered 
choking sighs, while her slight frame shuddered 
with a violence it was ill able to sustain. 

But at last he prevailed upon her to speak. 

** Alas, Kenelm !” said she, faintly, “I have made 
a terrible discovery.” 

“ Hush, hush, my sweet sister! Do not speak of 
anything terrible. I am unhurt, and let us both 
thank Heaven for it.’’ 

“Thank Heaven, indeed! But, oh, Iam not mis- 
taken! I saw his face so plainly—dark and cruel! 
the same face which followed thé corpse of Denis— 
the murderer—the assassin !” 

“Heavens! What are you saying, Vara? May 
you not be mistaken ?” 
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(AILEEN’sS PROTECTOR. 


** Ah, no!” shivered Vara, large tears rolling down 
her bleached cheeks ; “I saw his face too well that 
day! Is it not imprinted upon my memory in lines 
of fire? His eyes looked into mine that awful day 
as they did to-night.” 

“But, my dearest girl, there were so many look- 
ing at us——”’ 

“T saw only him—he raised his pistol, and before 
I could scream out he had fired—and then I saw 
him flying across the street, under the horses, and 
behind the carriages. 

Kenelm urged no more. Presently he asked, in a 
singular tone : 

™ Were you ill before your now friend got hold of 
your” 

“ Oh, yes,’”’ answered Vara; “I havg, never been 
the same since I lost Aileen.” 

“ Andit was three weeks from the time Aileen 
disappeared that Mrs. St. Columb found you in 
Clonachen, and befriended you ?” 

“Yes. And,oh! when I think of all her kind. 
ness——”’ 

* Ay, but we'll think of yon else just now. 
I want to know as much as possible before I have 
the honour of meeting your earth-angel. I am 
curious about this illness of yours—curious to 
know if it resembles in any way my own, What 
do. you fee), dear Vara?”’ 

She sighed wearily. 

“ Of what use can it be, dear brother, to detail 
symptoms to you? You are not a physician!” 

“No, but I may be of more use to you than a 
physician.” 

She yielded, though with visible reluctance, to 
speak of her sufferings. 

* At first, all the time I was with Mrs. St. Columb 
in Clonachen, I had the most terrible nights. At 
that time I believed Aileen was drowned, you know, 
Well, there chanced to be a lovely pale-green cur- 
tain of satin hanging all round my bed chamber, and 
whenever I lay down to sleep the colour green 
haunted me, and seemed to penetrate through my 
whole system. And I dreamed of Aileen’s pale, 
drowned form through depths of fearful green water ; 
and gradually a monster seemed to grow out of the 
lifeless body of my beautiful darling, and it would 
come up out of those depths and lean upon my chest 
with green eyes glaring into mine, and its body 
covered with a living green phosphorescence, coming 
nearer—nearer, until its emerald locks wrapped 
about me like the long sea-weed that fringes the 
pa at Inchvarra, and its hooked claws tore at my 
chest. 

She uttered these strange sentences slowly, and 
like one wrapped in a loathsome dream, and paused 
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with affrighted eyes fixed on vacancy. 














“ Go on,”’ said her brother. 

He was calm and apparently unmoved, but his 
face was pale.as death. 

“Then,” continued Vara, rousing herself, “2 
would awake in the horrors of strangulation, and 
walk about the room until I was somewhat relieved. 
Each morning I rose as exhausted as if I had walked 
all night, and my days were passed in trying to 
gather strength to pass the next night in my ab- 
horred chamber. At last the colour, green, had 
such an effect upon me that when we came to 
England I begged Mrs. St. Columb to change the 
colours in my room. Since then my symptoms ara 
wholly changed. Now my sleep is perfectly dream- 
less, but when I awake in the morning I am unable 
to lift a finger. I never summon strength enough 
to dress until my maid has been in the room some 
time fanning and applying restoratives to me, with 
the windows thrown wide as though I wereina 
swoon. Then each day I become weaker, until 
every step is painful exertion, and every motion 
exhausts me. Kenelm, these are my sufferings, 
I trust you do not suffer so deeply !” 

For a time Kenelm was silent. With his sister's 
hand held close in his he pondered and seemed un- 
willing to speak. 

At length he began ina low, careful voiceto de- 
scribe these sensations : 

“From the virile force and elastic strength of 
perfect health, which the wildest excesses could not 
impair, toa gradual falling off in vigour—a daily 
decrease in animal spirits, appetite, and activity ; 
sleepless nights ; a continual fulness in the brain ;. 
a perpetual fever of thirst and excitemeut; a hur- 
ried pulse ; an impaired vision ; a dull pain growing, 
growing, day by day like cancer in the stomach— 
theso have.been the symptoms of my disease, until 
now Lam so weak that | cannot walk a quarter of 
a mile, and almost every night am afflicted with 
what r! physician calls ‘ epileptic fits!’ Iam told 
that I shall in a short time die insane.”’ 

“*Great Heaven! Kenelm, what have we done 
that Providence should doom us so ?”’ 

** How long have you been ill, Vara ?’”’ 

_ “Three months.” 

“ And I have been ill three months—Aileen has 
been lost three months—Denis has been murdered 
three months; and all Guillamores !” 

*“ What—what do you mean ?” 

“ Alb Guillamores, Vara, and a French inheritance 
advertizing for heirs. Not Providence, sister, but 
wickedness !” 

“ Kenelm, you terrify me! Do you suppose——” 

“That there is a human vampire at work sucking 
the life out of us all.” 

(To be continued.) 
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WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. 


——— 
CHAPTER I. 
Alas ! the brain is too oft doomed to bear 
The gripes of poverty and stings of care. - 
‘ope. 


Wuen Mr. Edward Temple, in the very prime of 
his manhood, had been stricken down with one of 
those inexplicable and nameless illnesses which come 
without warning and end perbaps in a few hours, and 
was carried off to the great valley of rest, he left his 
wife and two daughters almost totally unprovided for. 

There was a son, a young athlete and scholar, but 
he had long left home, following the beut of his rest- 
less nature and seeking his fortune abroad, and news 
of him came seldom and at long intervals, 

Mr. Temple belonged to a good family—old Eng'ish 

xentlefolk—but he was a@ yourger son and had had 
to shift for himself. He had made the great mistake 
that too mauy make in not providing for a rainy day, 
aud so when he died his only legacy, besides the 
lease of the house and its furniture, was his 
debts, and they would have swallowed up the poor 
widow’s furniture had not the elder members of 
Mr. Temple’s family come forward and saved it. 
He had had very little intercourse with his family in 
life, but death brings even foes together, and the 
Temples came, willing to forget his faults now that 
they were to be atoned for and pay a last tribute to his 
memory. 
_ But family assistance never extends beyond the 
limits of actual necessity, Generosity is a virtue 
found only in friends; and one’s relations are not 
one’s friends, nor are friends one’s relations. The 
now sadly melancholy house at Kennington was 
saved, with its furniture. A decent funeral for the 
deceased, mourning for the bereaved widow and her 
daughters were provided, and a tablet ereeted to the 
memory of her husdand in a shaded corner of Bromp- 
ton Cemetery, and then the Temples thought they 
had done sufficient and felt as if they had been mag- 
nanimous. Mrs, Temple’s own people did the rest, 
such as the rest was, 

They offered to pay the premium for Ellen, Mrs. 
Temple’s eldest daughter, to learn the business of a 
first-class milliner. It paid so much better and was 
so very far more certain than music-teaching or being 
children’s governess, and Miss Ellen Temple was 
gifted with too much of her father’s practical common 
sense not to admit the truth of that and consent to 
learn millinery, hoping that her superior education 
would be the means of her advancément at no very 
distant date. 

Something less than twenty pounds was then 
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given to the widow, and she was left to fight her 
battle against the miseries of poverty. 

A cheque sent by the firm of which Mr, Edward 
Temple had been manager for so many years went 
far towards helping the widow over the stile, the 
first in her long lane of troubles. But at best it meant 
stint. Evory shilling was parted with reluctantly, 
and the cost of a day’s food was gone minutely iuto 
before it was purchased. ‘There were no six-o’clock 
dinners now. The trim little servant maid was gone, 
and the second daughter, Amy, taken from the pre- 
paratory school which she had attended, and to- 
gether with the aid of a charwoman who came once 
a week they did the work of the house, 

The sad and silent hours of evening that came 
while waiting for Ellen to come home Mrs. Temple 
spent in teaching Amy, when the bitterness of her 
great sorrow had sufliciently worn off to give her 
stunned senses some of their old independency of 
action. 

Had she had honse-rent to pay it would simply 
have been utter destitution. As it was the struggle to 
live and keep out of debt soon made itself felt, and 
by degrees signs of genteel poverty made themselves 
apparent. One of these signs told its dire, sad tale to 
the world. A card crept into the parlour window, 
“ Apartments, furnished.” That was the first sign 
of distress the neighbours had seen or suspected ; 
they guessed the rest then, and some pity was felt 
for the quiet, ladylike person who had seemed so 
happy and comfortable and well-to-do until the 
shadow of the pall came darkening the sunlight of 
her existence. 

Poor Mrs, Temple found letting apartments a 
troublesome and unpleasant business. Sometimes 
the rooms would be empty for six or eight weeks, 
and then taken at an hour’s notice by a couple from 
the country who seemed to live by mysterious means, 
and when in arrear of more than one month's rent 
of them would walk out one morning and forget to 
return for the shabby box, which, when examined, 
was found to be empty ; the female’s wardrobe being 
scanty and the weather anything but warm, she had 
found no difficulty in putting all on her back. 

Other lodgers came, bringing with them a large 
family of small and unruly children, and as Mrs. 
Temple held the house on a repairing lease she 
found that even by getting her rent regularly she 
would be out of pocket, so the rooms were preferred 
empty than left open to wholesale destruction. 

Never in the whole course of her married life had 
Mrs. Temple’s temper been so sorely tried as it had 
been by her lodgers during the first nine months of her 
widowhood. No sooner was any one comfortably 





settled and there seemed a possibility of going along 
pleasantly, than a change occurring in their circum- 
stances—sometimes the change was for the better, 
more often for the worse—would cause them to leave 
at a week’s notice. Those who could pay were an 
endless trouble, as a rule, Late risers kept late 
company and wanted attendance till within ten 
minutes of their bedtimes. Some had beer quiet and 
content, and no trouble; they as a rule were people 
who had suffered like Mrs, Temple, and couldn’t 
al ways pay. 

So, as the months went on, and the mourning was 
getting brown and threadbare, and the slender 
resources were becoming less and less, and Mrs, 
Temple’s heart sauk very low indeed, there came a 
quiet elderly man, who, impressed by the clean- 
liness and the distinctly unlodging-house appearance 
of both residence and mistress, took the second-floor 
on the terms asked fora permanency. He wanted 
gas and boot-cleaning, he said, and very litile atten- 
dance and that only on Sunday. 

His name was Robert Joyce and his profession the 
law. He was connected with an eminent firm, and 
had a private connexion of his own, and his daily 
habits are thus summed up,and perhaps his character 
too: Quiet, reticent, solitary,and regular always as 
the hours that came round, Mrs. Temple thanked 
Providence for sending her such a lodger. They 
seldom saw each other, and then only to pass the 
usual compliments, nothing more. 

Ellen Temple was in receipt of a salary now and 
paid her own ‘bus fare morning and night, and 
bought those “little extras” which she deemed 
necessary to the welfare of her position in the great 
nillinery house of Oxford Street. 

But still the strictest economy was practised at 
home even now, and though there was no card in 
the window, Mrs. Temple had still a portion of the 
house to let. But she advertized, and many as the 
applicants were it wasa long time before she met 
with any one suitable. A second lodger came at 
last—a young man with almost flaxen-coloured hair, 
broad, white face, and short, bushy, straw-coloured 
beard and moustache. He had the faintest foreign 
accent, and a quiet, deliberate, cautious way that 
stamped him of Saxon origin at once, 

He wanted partial board and one good room, 
Mrs. Temple rather liked him, he was so precise, so 
straight-laced in his white linen and loug-skirted 
frock coat and black scarf, his small gloved hands 
and fragile boots. Looking at him at first sight, you 
would unconsciously miss much of the powerful 
breadth of his chest and back, made broader still 
by the high, straight cut of his shoulders. 
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His references were good, and terms being agreed 
upen, Mr. Charles Ruhl—Rauhl was the name he gave, 
aud Mrs. Temple at once concluded he was German 
—became not only an inmate of the dull house at 
Kennington, but very shortly like one of the family. 

He was the kind of man to make way amongst 
strangers. He talked well, sang with that vivacity 
and musical, ringing voice so often found among 
Germans, and played the piano as much from ear as 
music, though he did it well. Add to this a tireless 
willingness to pleage, or any little service 
for those about him, and is nothing strange in 
the fact that he should very soon become @ 
favourite. 

He spoke French excee@ingly well, as a limitless 
number of Germans do, and was a scholar in his 
native tongue, though he had lived over fifteen 
years in England, Amy, always impulsive, and a 
little bit masculine, liked him, and the childish affec- 
tion increased when he grew more familiar, and hia 
tender, brotherly way won her young love. He 
helped her in her studies, played and sang to her, 
made himself her companion and playfellow, took 
her for evening strolls, and altogether becamea bright 
acquisition to the dull home and the fatherless child 
who never knew the want of friends until poverty 
came. 

With Ellen Temple Mr. Charles Ruhl was strangely 
subdued, He rarely spoke of her when absent, after 
the first week or so, He seemed to regard her as 
entirely @ superior being, and he was almost servile 
* his attention te her during the quiet evenings at 

ome, 

“Your daughter, Miss Ellen, will make a very 
lovely woman, Mrs. Temple,” he had said after the 
second they had met, “a splendid, queenly 


ver,” 


come, 
when the evenings were drawing in, he took to 
escorting her home, sometimes amongst 
the shops by the way and litle trifles, 
which she accepted in o sisterly way and saw no 
harm in it, for he was so much like one of the family. 
Amy called him Charley, Ellen spoke of him as 
Charles, and Mrs. Temple had dropped unconsciously 
into the way of calling him Ruhl simply. 

“It is well for me I found a home at last,” he said, 
with a sigh of happy contentment, when the family 
Were enjoying an evening’s music, “for I have none 
save this and no friends in this country save you all 
here. Heaven be thanked! and may I never lose 
you.” 

There was a curiously old, reflective look and tone 
apon him then. He had deep reflective moods at 
times, and Ellen, watching him closely, wondered 
what great trouble there was behind that almost 
radiant smile. 

The second year of Mrs. Edward Temple’s 
widowhood brought something like the old tranquil- 
lity to the dull old house at Kennington, Ellen’s 
elegant presence, her refined taste and superior 
education had brought her the advancement she had 
dreamed of in the first few months of her noviciate 
drudgery. She was a favourite with the distin- 
guished patrons of the firm, as well as the heads of 
the firm, who paid her a liberal salary and thought 
her an acquisition. 

But she had to dress now with less regard to her 
own means than to the effect from a business point 
of view. To be constantly in the fashion was a 
duty she owed to her employers, who were wise 
enough to prefer their goods being displayed on 
such a model as Miss Temple to those imperfect, 
bard-faced waxen and cardboard dummies. 

It is possible that had Ellen not been fortunate 
enough to hold a superior position in the firm she 
would never have remained amongst the rank and 
file. She was more contented now, though her 
duties caused her a tinge of mortification some- 
times, and those times were when she had to wait 
upon ladies at their own residences. ‘lhe ladies 
sometimes forgot that they were ladies, and behaved 
in an overbearing, upstart, contemptuous way which 
would disgrace any true-hearted Englishwoman. 

But Ellen used to think of her helpless young 
sister at home, and the widowed mother dependent 
upon the dull house and the help that was accorded 
her ; so she used to pocket her indignation and play 
the brave little woman that she was. 

Charles Ruhl used to sit with a deep light in his 
eyes and a hard, grim smile on his locked mouth 
when Ellen used to tell these things, more for the 
amusement of her mother than asa complaint, but 
Rubl saw deeper down into her secret heart than 
avy of the household would ever suppose. 

*T know,” he said, on one of these occasions,’ 
“how you must hate those people. Because you 
feel yourself their equal in birth and education, 
which you are, and we all know how proud Lady- 
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bird is, don’t we, mamma 2?” 


He had a playful, affectionate way of saying 
“Mamma” to Mrs. Temple that nearly always wou 
a smile from her in response. 

** Indeed we do, Charles.” 

He was “Charles” now. They had ceased to 
think of him as a lodger any longer. 

* But Ellen’s life is an easier one than it would 
have been had she taken to teaching.” 

“ She could never do that. Could you, princess ?” 
Ruhl answered, fixing his steady blue eyes upon 
her, and she thought what @ frank, handsome 
fellow he was. 

“No,” she said, simply. “I should kill the 
children in a fit of impatient desperation, and myself 
too.” 


“The children I should not mind, bat yourself, 
princess—well—I don’t think we could do without 
you. You shall be a lady some day—a fine lady, 
too,’”’ he went on, in a half-earnest, half-playful way. 

“Indeed! When, may I ask?” aid Ellen, 
resting her dimpled chin in her dainty hand, and 
looking up at him with her lustrous dark 


eyes 
sparkling with amusement. ‘‘ When, Mr. Prophet?” 


“ When the ship comes home,” answered Charles 
Ruhl, averting his eyes for once, 

“ Whose ship ?” asked Ellen. 

Amy was standing by Ruhl’s side, with his.arm 
round her waist, her face—red, round, and 
yet—turned towards her sister, butshe looked down 
at Charles now swoweei searching glance, 
when Ellen, after a esitation on his part, 

ted the question : ; 

“ Whose ship?” 

“Mine,” he answered, with a slow, subdued em- 
phasis, and up with his white face graver 
than they bad ever seen it. 

Amy’s eyes their long lashes threw ao 
ou whieh the colour slowly 
roge and brightened, but unnoticed. She was only 
a child—a child witlr as yet mo purpose, no theught. 
above her own whims, no vuuder-eurrent in her 
nature—at least, so they thought who, so very little 
older, deemed themselves so very, very much wiser. 

The effect of Charles Rubl’s answer was strange 
though momentary. Mrs. Temple fixed her glance 
upon him ; her face wore the light of a sudden hope, 
a newly born pleasure. Ellen looked thoughtful, 
and then remembering that they were always playing 
courtships she laughed outright. 

“It’s as well to have good expectations,” she said. 
“ But come, is the ship launched yet?” 

“Launched!” repeated Ruhl, pondering like one 
working out a proposition. “Launched? Yes ; long 
ago, and laden, but she wants a cool, dauntless com- 
mander, a fearless, experienced pilot, to take 
her safely through. There are straits and gulls, 
rocks and breakers and shoals, storms ana tem- 
pests, ruled by the powerful hand of Providence. All 
these dangers stand in her way, princess. But she 
may have acalm sky, a tranquil sea and a fair, 
friendly wind ; she may weather the straits and ride 
safely over the breakers—who shall say ?—and ride 
proudly at anchor for the rest of her days.” 

“What is she called ?” asked Ellen. 

“* Fortune,’ ” was the reply. 

“Then I shall pray that your good ship ‘ Fortune’ 


make a speedy voyage, for if when the ship comes 


home I am to bea fine lady I pray that it will make 
haste,” she continued, with a flush on her face and 


a light in her eyes that too plainly showed her heart’s 


fondest desire. 
“Peovle’s ships don’t always come home,” said 


Amy, suddenly, with akind of grim consolation in 


the thought. “Ma was always saying what she 
would do when her ship arrived, but I suppose it’s 


gone down long ago, and so will yours, perhaps.” 


Charles Ruhl laughed outright at the impetuosity 


of Miss Amy. 


“Some people only use the words for the sake of 
peop 


it, little one,”’ he said, **‘ and with no hope of ever 
seeing it arrive. 


But I havea ship launched. It 
may get wrecked, truly, my black-eyed prophetess, 
but, if it do, all hands and the commander will get 
wrecked.too inevitably, and lost beyond all redemp- 
tion.” 

“Who is its commander ?” asked Amy, struck by 
the very grave earnestness of Charles’s manner. 

“ 


“Then I hope it won’t get wrecked,” she said, | 
‘and, if it do, its commander ought to have some 
sort of life-belt or spar at hand for him to clutch to 
save himself when he sees that all else is lost. Oh, 


I wish I were a man! I’d let them see whether I 
wouldn’t live even by my very eyelashes, and I 
would defy every one until I gained my end, what- 
ever, that is, I took in hand.” 

Amy was given to breaking out this way now and 
then. ‘There was much of her brother’s fierce, way- 
ward spirit intensified ia this robust, broad-shouldered 
child, whose splendid, prematurely developed limb- 
power made her strikingly noticeable, though there 


were those who for the want of knowing better, or 
perhaps for the want of a little of that Christian 
virtue, charitableness, called her “ Fatty.”’ 

Charles Ruhl seemed most struck by this outburst. 
He looked up into her round face with its heightened 
colour and contemplated her as if he had but just 
perceived the signs of a great character, almost ec- 
centric, just budding into maturity, and by the inner 
light in his eyes it was just possible that he was then 
weighing her words. 

Ellen had half a mind to question Charles Ruhl 
about his future prospects very earnestly, but he was 
strangely reticent upon all personal matters. He had 
told them that relations in London he bad none. 

* And as to those in Germany,” he said, with a con- 
temptuous laugh, “they are older than I, and so stand 
prior in the claim to the barony, which I believe is 
held by an uncle or grandmother’s cousin, or some 
one; as if an English shopkeeper couldn’t buy up 
half a dozen German barons and then supply them 
with pocket-money.” 

He always spoke lightly of his country and con- 
femptuously of the poverty-stricken nobles. But that 
he was a young man of really good extraction had 
been proved by correspondence in his possession and 
by the stamp of the man. 

His position in London was not a bad one. Steady, 
sober, reliable, clever at figures, a splendid business 
eapacity and invaluable when there was much foreign 
| cORre ce, there can be no wonder that he was 

and permitted to hold an almost independent 

in the-firm of Messrs. Saxo, Coburg and 

ata salary of nearly two hundred a year. 

was careful with his money without being 
mean; never a week passed without he brought some 
little present for Amy, whom he spoiled and petted 
like # younger sister. Ellen he almost quite sup- 
in gloves, and once a week at least he either 
tickets or paid for them all to go to the 


theatre. 
of the family who honoured Mrs, 
with a visit now and then saw and liked 
him. The Temples heard of him, and a whole his- 
tory of his sayings and doings with his photograph 
had been sent out to Edward, who when next heard 
of had traversed some hundreds of miles through 
the bush and who said their journey had only just 
begun. 

When Charles Ruhl retired to rest on this particnlar 
night after the quiet, homely gossip which had taken 
the place of the music, he became moodily thought. 
ful when in the precincts of his own room. Despite 
the ready smile and his lighthearted way in com- 
pany, he was a deep thinker. Many of his leisure 
hours were devoted to study ; even now to be above 
most men was his aim, and he had the strong will to 
make him succeed. , 

He went about his room like one holding a mental 
monologue. His head was bent, one hand was 
thrust idly into his trousers pocket, the other in the 
breast of his vest. His whole mien was that of deep, 
meditative study, not quite devoid of doubt and 
perplexity, judging by the various shadows that 
passed and repassed over his broad white forehead, 
so prominent and heavy that his eyebrows jutted 
out over his eyes, shading them with a deep, impene- 
trable dusk. 

Pausing at length before the chimney, and with a 
quiet kind of grim smile on his face, Charles Ruhl 
took a pencil from his waistcoat pocket, tore a blank 
half-sheet off a little book, and pencilled thereon in 
a bold round hand the following extracts from Miss 
Amy’s impetuous speech : 

“ The commander ought to have some sort of life- 
belt or spar at hand ready to clutch to save himself 
when he sees that everything is lost ; when his life- 
ship is wrecked at last.” 

Whatever signficance these words bore on paper, 
or however much greater that significance was on 
paper, itishardtosay. But forsome time did Charles 
contemplate them in silence and finally he pinned 
the pencilled strip to the wall-paper above his fire- 
place, and, adding a few remarks to an irregularly 
kept diary or journal, he went to bed. Soon at peace 
in sleep—tranquil too in his dreams, to judge by the 
smile that wreathed his lips, 

The next day was Sunday, and he took Ellen and 
Amy to church, but his mind wandered from the ser- 
vice; when he opened the prayer-book his mind was 
mentally reading that strip of paper pinned up on the 
wall-paper above the mantel at home. 

That quiet evening’s gossip, which had taken such 
@ serious turn, had opened up a new channel of 
thonghts and reflection for him: He had seen then 
Ellen Temple’s pride and ambition, he knew the bent 
of her mind. She must be a lady even at a cost. 
Her present position was preferable to a needy mar- 
riage. Her husband must be a man of some stand~ 
ing, some wealth; even though she loved him dearly 
these were considerations she would never overlook 





even at her heart’s sacrifice. 
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Charles Ruhl became disquieted after he had come 
to this conclusion. He went earlier to business, and 
came home later, and while Amy was sitting study- 
ing her German lessons he would sit by and work 
unceasingly at balance sheets, tables of discount, 
or foreign bonds, due or overdue, in the hands of 
the firm of Messrs. Saxon, Coburg and Co. Ellen, 
coming home unexpectedly early one night, found 
him plodding on over sheets of, to her, mysterious 

ures. 
ae over his shoulder with a woman’s curio- 
sity, she caught. sigh? of a name that seemed to 
interest her very much, or perhaps only struck her 
from its aristocratic sound. 

“*Francis Craythorpe Hopetown!' Why, what 
can your firm have to do, with those people?” 

“Do you know them, then, princess?” asked 
Charles, looking up at her in some surprise, 

* Mrs. Hopetown is o customer of ours. I have 
waited on her twice.” 

“Mrs? Oh, that’s another matter. I was think- 
ing only of tivis. young spark, sole heir to Mr. Hope- 
town’s immense property. Heavens! some people 
are born to revel in riches. Not only does he come 
into nearly a million of money, but there is only 
one life between him and a baronetcy, with’ fifteen 
thousand a-year.” Ws 

“ How do youcome to know so much, pray ?” 

“His late uncle was connected with our firm, 
who have now to pay in to this young fellow’s account 
over five thousand a-year, sometimes more, and if 
he chose to come into the firm himself a little it 
would be eight thousand. John Hopetown was the 
moneyed sleeping partner-of eur place, and built our 
two best ships, the ‘Syren’and the ‘Merle,’ and 
I have to Co this young swell’s business for him at 
a salary of two hundred, Isn’t it too bad ?” 

“Weil, he must have something, I suppose, for 
the risk of his capital,” answered Ellen, “Is he 
very young ?”’ 

“Yes, under age; but aman of the world for all 
that, and keeps his horses and his yacht and the rest 
of it. Iam rather fond of bunting up the pedigree 
of his family, ‘There isa mystery somewhere. I 
know that if ever bis cousin, the sen of John Hope- 
town, turns up, half the fortune goes to him at once, 
I cannot find out what has become of him er why be 
left the country, but I shall some day,” Rubi. went 
on, With a curious sort of self-confidence that in 
most people would seem like boastful vanity. 

“Dear mo, i am quite interested,” said Ellen, with 
a deep blush on her cheeks, 

“T will tell you the story some day, when I have 
got it more perfect than I have at present. I have 
never till now had the opportunity to go into con- 
fidential documents of the firm till now. When I 
have learned more you shall know all; for the pre- 
sent even our princess must be satisfied.” 

That was said in Charles Ruhl’s playful way, but 
Ellen knew he did not mean to say another word 
just then, and the subject dropped. 

“*May I come and visit you as usual to-morrow 
night?” he asked. 

“Yes, only don’t come too early, Most likely I 
shall be late to-morrow.’’ 

“ What do yon call late?” 

“‘Half-past nine,” she said, but not until she had 
considered well. 

Charles said laughingly that half-past nine was 
early; but in case of accidents he was at his post 
twenty minutes before that time, and waited till a 
quarter to ten. Then he knocked at the side door of 
her establishment, and made inquiries. He was 
known there as the friend of the family, aud they 
answered him civilly that Miss Temple had been 
gone since half-past eight, and he turned away with 
& strange feeling of misgiving at his heart. 

Moodily and wondering, he strolled through the 
peek and was, about to turn up the steps at the 

oot of the Duke of York’s column when two 
figures attracted his attention, one especially—the 
figure of a lady in earnest conversation with a 
gentleman. The figure was Ellen’s, 

With the blood rushing into his head in @ whirl, 
and everything around him seeming to become 
moveable and unsteady, he stepped forward.to speak, 
and then recoiled, as if his very heart had stopped, 
and, after passing his hand over hig broad, white 
forehead he gasped out: 

“Ellen with Francis Hopetown, and here!’ 


6 CHAPTER II, 

h, shame to manhood, shall one daring bo: 

The scheme of all our happiness destroy ? 1 
» 


When Asenmming tears his faded cheeks be- 
ewed ; 


But vain his tears, his arts are vain to 
P 


move, ‘ope. 
Francts ORAYTHORPE Hopetown was one cf the 
few relly elegant young men we meet with now and 
then ; as tall, if uot a shade taller, than Rubl, with- 





out any of his bulk, his figure, Geing slim and full of 
lithe grace and supple power, was of the two most 
commanding. 

He looked a mere boy in face, hairless, but for a 
fair moustache, still in its tender infancy. He had 
full red lips, and an unusuel complexion, tanned, or 
more properly speakiug tinted just enough by ecx- 
posure to a continental sun and healthy physical 
exercise to be attractive. One glanco at Francis 
Hopetown would convinee the most unskilled in 
such matters that they beheld a perfect gentioman, 
and there is something in onr English perfect 
gentleman that is unmistakeable all over the 
world. 

Francis, or Frank, as he was always called, having 
had neither maternal nor paternal control sinew his in- 
fancy, for Mrs. Hopetown of the present was only a 
stepmother, was self-willed and thoughtless, but not 
vicious. He had been so reared in the lap of luxury 
and so accustomed to the free use of money that 
luxuries were to him common necessities, and though 
he spent his money freely he spent it with care, 

He had gone through the ordeal of dissipation by 
mixing with the dissipated, the betting, horse-racing 
profligates, and come out unscathed. In his wildest 
moments he had never compromised a secon year’s 
income (the income that he received during his 
minority). He tiad’a curious self-willed way of 
doing just as he liked, and ‘he liked as a rule to do 
exactly the opposite to what those who preyed upon 
him wanted. 

He was a little eccentric, too, leaving home some- 
times and not turning up again-amongst his friends 
or relatives for months, Any remonstranco only 
roused his fiery temper, and it was a dangerous, un- 
reasonable temper when aroused. 

He had first seen Ellen when stie called pon Mrs. 
Temple at her house in Hyde Park Gardens. She 
had arrived in an unpretentious four-wheel cab, with 
a “boy in buttons” on the box belonging to the 
firm, and who was sent to carry the somewhat large 
aud clumsy packages containing dresses for Mrs, 
Hopetown’s approval. 

rank, who was ascending the house steps at the 
moment, watched her alight in wonder. He thought 
her avery beautiful creature, and that she must be 
a lady friend, and he nearly committed himself by 
saluting her, which he would have done had not a 
timid restraint made her pause at the bottom of the 
steps while he was let in. But he lingered about 
the dining-room dvor to get a second peep at her as 
she passed on her way upstairs to Mrs. Hopetown’s 
boudoir. Perhaps he had seen as beautiful girls— 
as graceful and elegant, too—before, but, with that 
perversity of human nature which will be infa- 
tuated by a look, a movement, a glance of the eye, or 
a smile, he was infatuated with Miss Temple, and 
declared inwardly that he had never, never met any 
one to equal “that splendid creature,” 

Waiting a sufficient length of time for his step- 
mother to be in the act of trying on a dress, he as- 
conded the stairs and pretending iguorance as to any 
one being there besides Mrs. Hopetown, he knocked 
at the door and called out: 

“May I come in?” 

Mrs. Hopetown, vain to the very core, and always 
fond of flattery, called to him to wait just a minute, 
and then she let him in. He was to admire the dress, 
and he feigned to do so, though his glance was 
riveted upon the distinguished girl who had broughtit. 

He paid his stepmother so many compliments that 
he nearly exhausted the vocabulary of eulogies, and 
the meanwhile listened attentively to Ellen ‘emple’s 
pretty, well-trained voice. 

She spoke with the accent and diction of a well. 
bred lady, and whenever she explained materials or 
trimmings with French names her pronunciation of 
them was perfect. 

He did not leave the room until he learned that 
Miss Temple would call again on the second day fol- 
lowing, and that Mrs. Hopetown would drive round 
in the morning. He mentally resolved to be un- 
usually polite and drive round with her, and promised 
himself the extreme pleasure of seeing the young 
lady when she paid her next visit. 

He kept his promise to himself, his stepmother 
wondered at his sudden attention, never suspecting 
the real cause, for Frank was proverbially not a 
ladies’ man. Tho more he saw of Ellen Temple the 
more he was smitten, and he determined to kuow her. 

“She is a lady,” he said, inwardly, “ and one of no 
mean origin, whatever may be the circumstances that 
have compelled her to accept the position she now 
holds.” 

How to get at her was for the time a simple poser. 
He saw and instinctively felt that to adopt the 
ordinary course of waiting about for a chance meet- 
ing.and then following her up would not.answer. 

“‘ She is not one of that sort,”’ he mentally argued. 
“T can imagine the look those glorious eyes would 
aive any fellow daring to accost her in the streets.” 





But Chance, that great mischief-maker, did for 
him what he partially feared he never should accom- 
plish. She called one day by appointment. Mrs. 
Hopetown had just gone out, but would return in a 
quarter of an hour or less. Would Miss ‘Temple 
kindly wait? Miss‘lemple assented, and was shown 
into a reception-room. I'rank heard of itand strolled 
in to make apologies for his stepmottier’s absence, 

“She was called away to see Lady T'ragley,” he 
said, “ who has a cold or an ache in her little finger 
and has alarmed all her friends within a radius of 
ten miles.” 

Miss Temple said she could wait, and smiled at the 
way Mr. Hopetown spoke of her ladyship's illness. 
By a little skilful mancuyering Frank then drew 
Ellen into conversation by making hor forget that 
she was on an errand of business and treating her in 
an open, boyish way as if she were a friend. 

Thus the fifteen minutes passed unnoticed by her. 
But Mr. Frank knew that his stepmother was as 
likely to be an hour. He took Miss ‘l’emple from ono 
subject to another, showing her in a scrap-book places 
he had visited, until they talked of music, which re- 
minded him that there was a small piano in the 
room. He found a sheet of new music, and, pre- 
tending he had not heard it, begged Miss Temple to 
try and render it. 

It would kill the time, he said, and oblige him, 
for he wished fo send the music to a lady friend, and 
did not care to do so until he had heard it, 

Ellen, in no way displeased to display her in- 
strumental powers, obliged him, 

She played it well, almost perfectly, and he was in 
raptures. 

She had only just finished when Mrs, Hopetown’s 
knock was beard. Ellen left the piano-stool, and 
Frank, rolling up the shéet of music, turned and 
took Miss Temple by the hand. 

“ Thank you,” he said, smiling down at her a look 
fnll of eloquence and adiniration. “I shall treasnre 
this piece of music, Miss Temple, and live in hopes 
that I shall hear you play it again before long. You 
have given me great pleasure, pray accept my 
thanks,” and gently pressing her hand he went out 
of the room as his stepmother crossed the hall. 

Frank Hopetown’s delight was simply ecstasy. 
He felt he was walking on air. He could have sung 
or danced, or given way to any wild extravagance, 
s0 unbounded was his joy. But he went to his own 
room, his sanctum '‘sanctorum, and lita cigar, and, 
throwing himself full length on the couch, gave way 
toa luxurious reverie, in which Ellen Temple figured 
mostly. . 

His intended course of future action was soon laid 
out, and the second evening following he commenced 
operations. ! 

He waited in sight of the establishment until he 
saw Miss Temple come out. He followed her then 
ata respectful distance until he thought that they 
were safe from prying eyes. Then he quickened 
his pace until he had passed her, when he turned, 
affected to have suddenly recognized her, and raised 
his hat. 

Miss Temple could do nothing less than acknow- 
ledge such attention, and he, taking advantage of 
this little encouragement, walked on beside her, and 
began a conversation, That is how they had first 
met. They had come together in a similar way since 
then, until one evening Frank boldly asked Ellen 
to meet him. 

She hesitated, and then refused. He urged her, 
pressed his suit in such a manner that she hesitated 
again, and they say that she who hesitates once ig 
lost, and, scarcely knowing what she did, Ellen reluc- 
tantly gave her consent. 

That was the meeting Charles Ruhl had wit- 
nessed, Ellen had kept her word as a lady, but 
cool reflection had suggested the propriety of telling 
Mr. Hopetown that these clandestine mectings must 
cease, When she met him, however, her resolution 
gave way. He was so inexpressibly tender, so 
respectful, and yet ardent, she saw that his plea- 
sure was real, and it gave her feelings akin to plea- 
sure to be noticed by sucha man as Francis Cray- 
thorpe Hopetown. 

“1 cannot stay, Mr. Hopetown,” she had said, 
when they met, “at least, not to-night. Somos one 
will come from home to meet me, and I dare not be 
late.” 

“TI will not keep you late, Miss Temple,” he 
answered, ina tone that sent a thrill through her, 
* but you will not leave me before I havo just said a 
word to you. You will take a little walk with me, 
will you not ?” 

“It must be a very short one, then, Mr. Hopo- 
town.” 

“A short one, then, but I cannot lose you yet.” 
He spoke with an earnestness of manner that could 
not be elsethan real. “If you only knew, Miss 
Temple, or would only believe me as earnest and 
truthful, when I tell you how gladly, how very 
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Gladly, I look forward to these pleasant hours, you 
would, Iam sure, grant them in pity’s sake.” 

“Tam proud and flattered, Mr, Hopetown, to be 
able to make you happy, but I must not forget that 
Iam not my own mistress, and that these clandes- 
tine meetings are wrong.” 

He tried hard to talk her out of that, as they 
strolled on together, talking the time idly away 
until she said that she must go, but not duless she 
promised to meet him again, and earlier, that they 
might make pleasant use of the three or four happy 
hours. Somehow there was something in that 
simple, truthful, boyish face that made her heart 
yearn towards him. 

“Next Saturday at five,” he said, “on the Serpen- 
tine path by the old boat-house.” 

She had faltered a “Yes,” when a heavy foot- 
étep made her turn, and Hopetown felt her suddenly 
sink, as it were. She recognized Charles Rubl, and 
for some inexplicable reason, one of those presenti- 
ments which render human nature a mystery, sho 
feared him with more than passing dread as he ap- 
proached. 

(To be continued.) 


MADELINE’S PLOT. 


a Ss 
CHAPTER IIt. 

Mapexine darted out of the door and down the 
green, sweet-scented lane, towards the appointed spot, 
Justas she reached a large bush of hawthorn, she 
heard a horse neigh. She started, for she knew all 
the horses belonging to the farm were stabled for 
the night. Asif in answer to her half-formed sus- 
picion, she heard a man’s voice say : 

“Hang those horses! They will betray us. I 
should not wonder if they had now.” 

Madeline sank, or rather shrank, pale and trem- 
bling, close behind the bush, and drew her dark 
cloak close around her, as another voice, and that a 
woman’s, answered : 

“Tt’s only a quarter past; something may have 
detained her. You are sure you are not mistaken— 
sure it is she?” 

“Sure as I am that I live. I could not mistake 
those eyes or that voice. Little idiot! She does 
not dream what a trap she is falling into.” 

“Reginald, why do you torment the girl? You 
will only make her hate you. You have got the 
property ; let that suffice you.” 

“Hush, mother! I love her—that is my answer, 
my reason. Yes, I have the property, but not 
legally. There is another and later will.” 

“ How is it that you never told me this before?” 

“ Because I thought the fewer that knew it, the 
safer it would be. You know when I first returned 
from India my cousin, or second cousin, met me at 
Liverpool, he was then suffering from nervous de- 
bility; I told him I thought I could relieve him, as 
I had great mesmeric power; he consented to let 
me try. I did,and he felt so much better that he 
was anxious to keep me near him; so he invited me 
to make his house my home until I found one of my 
own. I soon gained unbounded influence over him, 
even to inducing him to make his will in my favour 
if his daughter (whom I had learned to love pas- 
sionately) refused to marry me. I think he hated 
me afterwards, but I did not care—I had the will. 
He even tried to rebel, but my influence over him 
was too strong. Once, when I was away for a few 
days, he made another will, totally aunulling the 
first ; but I soon got hold of that through my power 
over him. He died a prisoner to mesmerism.” 

Madeline had hard work to repress her sobs at the 
remembrance of her father’s sufferings. Now she 
understood all. 

“Then you destroyed the other will ?” 

“No, I dared not, Once or twice I have taken it 
in my hand, and held it over the flames, but some- 
thing, I know not what, restrained me; it almost 
seemed as though a hand clutched my arm, I wonder 
where that girl is?” 

“ Reginald, where have you put the will? How 
do you know but some one may find it in your ab- 
sence?” 

“No danger, mother. There is a secret drawer in 
my writing-desk of which no one knows but myself 
and the old man who is dead.” 

Madeline started ; he was mistaken; she knew of 
it, but had totally forgotten it ; now she remembered 
once, when she was a little girl, her father showing 
. te and telling her it was his bank, and it never 

ailed. 

At this moment the voices of the plotters began to 
grow faint; they were walking down the lane again, 
Madeline waited a minute and listened, then, darting 
from her hiding-place, she sped homewards with 
breathless speed. 

Just as she reached the door it opened, and she 
fell, balf-fainting, into George’s arms. 











He started, paled and almost dropped her. 

“Why, Phosbe, what is the matter, child? What 
has frightened you? You are as white as death.” 

“Oh, do not question me—let me go. Ihave been 
frightened, horribly frightened, but I feel better 
now,” and she freed herself from his arms and 
hastened to her room. 

Once there, she tore a leaf from her diary and 
wrote thereon a few lines; then she descended to the 
kitchen and beckoned to James. Ho immediately rose 
and followed her outside the door. 

“Will you take this slip of paper and run down 
the lane? There you will find a lady and gentleman 
walking; hand this to the gentleman and return im- 
mediately, I wish to speak with you. I will wait 
here till you come back.” 

The good-natured fellow took the note from her 
without a word. Hastening down the lane, he found 
the couple, and handed them the missive, and stood 
waiting as if foran auswer. The gentloman read it, 
and a frown darkened his face. 

“Bad luck. She cannot come to-night ; her mis- 
tress is not well, and will not spare her, but she will 
be sure to come to-morrow night. Well, I suppose 
we must wait. What are you waiting for, fellow ?” 

“ An answer, sure, sir.”” 

“Oh, yes. Well, tell Phasbe we will wait.” 

* What did he say ?” asked Madeline, when James 
returned, 

“ He said, miss, ‘ Tell Phosbe we will wait.’”’ 

“Now I want you to go to London to-night, and 
I want you to take me. I will give you ten pounds 
if you will take me there and bring me back before 
morning. What do you say?” 

“Miss, are yo gone clean crazy ?” 

“No; but my life and more than my life depends 
on my reaching London to-night. You canuot re- 
fuse me!” 

“No, indeed, Ican’t. But what will the master 
ga 2” 

“IT don’t know and I don’t care. If we hurt the 
horses, I will buy more.” 

James looked as though he had seen a ghost. 

“You will buy more! Why, girl, those horses are 
worth hundreds of pounds !” 

“Don’t stop to talk! Go and harness the horses 
as quietly as possible, while I dress for my journey.” 

“ Well, if I must I must; but I expect I’ll lose 
my place.” 

In fifteen minutes Madeline started on her jour- 
ney, in her own costume,and without her light hair, 
and deeply veiled. She must run a great risk, for 
was she not about to enter the lion’s den? And, 
although the lion was not there, there might be 
those who were authorized to detain her. She had 
her key, but perhaps the den would be barred; if 
so, she would be compelled to rouse the house, for 
enter she would that night or die. 

At last, after weary hours, London was reached ; 
then, in a short time, the house. James opened 
the carriage door and helped her out; she did not 
lift her veil. 

“James, lam going into that house; I will give 
you my key; if I am gone over an hour get a 
policeman and come to my rescue.” 

She tried the key; the door opened; then she 
handed the key to James, and, entering, quietly 
closed the door behind her. The hall entrance was 
faintly lighted, the house quiet. Darting upstairs, 
she entered Reginald’s room and closed and locked 
the door, Then she went straight to the desk. 
Had she forgotten the trick of opening the secret 
drawer? Great drops stood upon her brow; for a 
minute she fumbled with the lock nervously; then, 
drawing a long breath and collecting herself, she 
tried again. The drawer opened into her hand; 
the precious document was grasped and hidden in 
her bosom. Then turning to leave the room, she 
observed what had before escaped her notice ; the 
gas was lighted, and on the table was spread a deli- 
cate luncheon. 

“ Ah!” she thought, “ how sure he was of return- 
ing to-night!’ 

With a prayer of thankfulness on her lips she left 
the room and the house; she had not been gone ten 
minutes, 

She then gave James another destination to drive to. 

“Yes, miss.” Then he groaned, “Oh, the poor 
horses !” 

The place designated was soon reached. 

** Here we are, Miss Phosbe; sball I ring ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The door opened, and James started back as if 
shot. Phosbe, whom he had thought in the carriage, 
stood in the open door before him. 

“It’s only my sister ; don’t be frightened.” 

At the sound of her mistress’s voice Phebe ran 
to the carriage; there were a few minutes of 
whispering, then she darted into the house, soon re- 
a dressed for a journey, with a bund'e under 

er arm. 


“ A change of clothes, miss, and your morning 
Gress,”’ she said, in answer to Madeliue’s look of 
inquiry. 

‘They entered Ashland just as day broke, for Ma- 
deline would not have the horses driven so fastcoming 


back, 

James let the girls in at the back way with his 
key, and then put up his horses; he gave them a 
good rubbing down, and an extra measure of oats, 
and then turned in foran hour's sleep himself. 

Madeline and Phabe rested for a couple of hours, 
Mrs. Ashcroft was not a very early riser. Madeline 
kept Phoebe secreted in her room, and brought her 
food from the pantry slyly. 

The precious will was put in a safe place for 
future use, for Madeline proposed to keep up the 
masquerade a little longer, for reasons of her own, 
She would defeat Reginald in every way in her 
power. 

She congratulated herself that all bad pass. # oft 
so well—that no one was any the wiser. But there 
she was mistaken. 

There was one whom she had not outwitted—one 
who had sesn the flitting and the returning, had 
seen her pay James, had seen him let her in ; but had 
not seen the third figure which darted from the car- 
riage after the door of the house was opened. 

He had at that moment turned from the window, 
else Alberto had been as much astonished as James 
had been. He returned to his bed, and there 
matured a plot to be put in motion at his-earliest 
convenience. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“Now, Phoebe, remember your lesson; be sure 
and not make any mistake, and remember all he 
says.” : 

ty will, indeed, miss, for I think it will be as ot 
asaplay. Lam a wee bit late, so my lord will be 
anxious.” 

She danced down the lane, singing a merry song ; 
she reached the bush, and presently heard footsteps; 
and voices talking low. Soon Reginald Vernor came 
in sight, with a lady on pis arm. She carried a large 
cloak on the other. He caught sight of Phoebe, and 
hastened his steps. 

“It is the!” he thought. “ Ab, my bird, you are 
easier caught than I thought!” 

But soon his exultation turned to rage. 

“ Mr. Vernor, Iam sorry I had to disappoint you 
last night, but I could not possibly come.” 

Reginald strode up to her, grasped her arm like a 
vice, and, peering into her face, looked long and 
earnestly at her. 

“ Confusion!” he cried, * £ am foiled again.” 

“ What is the matter, Reginald?” his mother 
asked. 

“ It is not she.” 

“Ts not who?” asked Phosbe, in astonishment, 
“]’d like to know if it ain’t me! Well, I declare—if 
you are not impolite! First grip my arm as if ’twas 
a stick of wood, so as it will be black and blue, and 
then tell me to my face I am not myself.” 

“ Peace, girl! hold your chattering tongue. Where 
is your mistress?” 

She did nov answer him. 

“ Why don’t you answer me?” 

“You told me to hold my tongue.” 

“Idiot! do not exasperate me. Where is your 
mistress?” 

“In the parlour, reading to her husband,” she de- 
murely replied. 

“Girl, you know I do not mean Mrs. Ashcroft 
Where is Miss Vernor?” 

“Sir, how should I know?” she asked, innocently. 

I shall go mad,” Reginald said. 

“You have made a mistake; I thought you had. 
How could you imagine a proud girl like Madeline 
masquerading here as aservant? Come, let us go 
We shall be the laughing-stock of the whole house 
when that girl gets back.” 

“I believe you are right. How could I have 
made such a stupid of myself? Come.” 

He started to go. 

“ Please sir, is that all you wanted of me?’’ 

“ Yes,”’ he said, shortly. 

“May I go home?” 

“Go where you like, for all I care.”’ 

“Oh, sir, excuse me for following you.’ 

And, laughing mockingly, Phosbe started on her 
homeward way, singing merrily as she went. 

Reginald returned to the hotel, and in the morning 
to London. 

His first care was to look at the will, to see if it 
was safe, 

He opened the drawer. What ailed the man? 
Was he dying? He grew livid, gasped, struggled, 
and fell to the floor in a fit. 





His mother heard the noise and rushed into the 
room. 
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She saw his black face, foaming mouth and rigid 
figure ; looked round, helplessly, for some cause for it, 
and espied the 

That 


empty drawer. 
- edall. She closed 

rang for help, which soon arrived. 
Here we will leave them and return to Madeline. 
Phoebe had returned, and was giving Miss Vernor 
a vivid and ridiculous description of the meeting, and 
Madeline laughed gaily at the rehearsal, She could 
afford to laugh now, she thought, or do anything in 


the drawer, and 


reason. 

“Now, Phebe, we will have a good night’s slee 
to make up for what we lost last night. How was it 
you Se rye to be up?” 

ad been to the theatre, and when I got 
home I took ap a book I had been reading, and I 
could not seem to leave it and go to bed, And lucky 
it was I didn’t.” 

“Yes ; it saved some valuable time for me. James 
has procured you a room in the village, where I want 
you to stay till you hear from me. Ido not know 
at what minute I may be tempted to disclose who I 
am, so I want you ready to take my place. Now, 
good night ; you must start early.” 

And. mistress and maid were soon locked in the 
arms of nature’s restorer—sleep. 

At an early hour Phoebe started for the village, 
dressed in a dark cloak and hood. Madeline went 
with her to the foot of the lane; as it was still so 
early she did not hurry back, but sauntered along, 
humming to herself, and stopping here and there to 
pluck a scented flower or listen to the carols of the 
sweet morning asters. She reached at last an 
arbour, covered with trailing roses just begin- 
ning to burst into crimson loveliness; everywhere 
early summer showed her kindly hand. Earth had 
not long awakened from her winter’s sleep, and 
everything looked new and lovely; the air was fresh 
and balmy. 

She seated herself, drew a tiny book from her 
pocket, and soon was oblivious to all surrounding 
objects in the great beauties of Tennyson. A cloud 
seemed to pass over the sun; she raised her eyes, 
and met those of George fixed upon her in mingled 
admiration and reproach. 

“Phoebe, where were you going so early this 
morning with Mary? And what, may I ask, was 
the meaning of your fright the other night? I have 
been waiting anxiously, expecting a voluntary ex- 
planation.” 

He waited as if for an answer. Madeline paled 
and flushed by turns, 

“ Mary—explanation—what do you mean? She 
had an errand in the village—and by what right do 
you catechize meso severely? Am I bound to make 
you my father confessor?” she indignantly asked. 

“ Phoebe,” he said, “ you ask me by what right I 
catechize you. Shall I tell you? By the right of 
love. Yes, Phasbe, I love you—lI did not realize how 
much untilI held you, pale and trembling, in my 
arms, like a frightened, fluttering bird, that never- 
to-be-forgotten night. Darling, can you not.answer 
me? Will you make me happy with your love ?” 

Madeline’s heart beat high with love and joy; but 
before she had time to answer, except by a timid 
look into his eyes, Alberto burst upon them. 

“Miss Phopbe, mistress’s bell has rung two or 
three times, and so I took the liberty of coming to 
tell you.” 

“Thank you! I will come.” 

George bit his lip with vexation, and followed her 
with his eyes until the house hid her from his view. 

Alberto hastened after her with fury in his heart, 
but an exultant smile on his lips; he caught up 
with her in the hall. 

_ ‘So, my beauty, I was just in time to spoil your 
little game, wasn’t 1? He was just waiting for 
youranswer, wasn’t he? What wouldit have been? 
But I need not ask; those blushes, those downcast 
eyes, were answer enough forme, But my master 
is modest.” 

** Let me pass, insolent!” 

“Phosbe, J love you! If you marry my master, I 
will kill you! But he will not ask you again when 
he knows what I do.” ‘ 

“ What do you mean?” she excitedly asked. 

“Ah! you condescend to pay a little attention to 
my conversation at last, do you ?” 

She turned haughtily away from him, 

“Let me go; there is my mistress’s bell.” 

Before he had time to prevent it she slipped past 
and darted upstairs. 

“Where have you been, Phosbe? I have rung for 
you three times, I am so excited that I don’t know 
what todo. Have you seen my diamond ring ?” 

“No, ma’am, I have not noticed it particularly.” 

“T mean, girl, it is lost.” 

“Lost ?” 

“Or stolen.” 

‘Stolen ?” 

‘Don’t repeat my words, but help me search for it.” 








“ When did pen have it last, Mrs. Ashoroft ?” 

“To-day is Wednesday—Monday morning I noticed 
it in my jewel-box. Now it is nowhere to be found. 
There is the breakfast bell. I wish to see youin the 
dining-room afterwards,’ 

“ Can it be possible that she suspects mo of steal- 
ing it?’ thought Madeline. ‘‘ She spoke so sternly, 
and looked at me suspiciously, Good Heavens! this 
is some of Alberto’s work—that's what he meant when 
he said that his master would not ask me again when 
he knew what he did. But, thank goodness! I can 
clear myself.” 

The bell sounded, and Madeline descended. 

George sat at the table, white as a ghost; he did 
not raise his eyes when she entered ; the other ser- 
vants were also there. 

* Now, my good people,” said Mrs. Ashcroft, “ your 
mistress has lost a very valuable diamond ring ; she 
has searched for it everywhere that she thinks it pos- 
sible for.a ring to get. Now, we do not suspect any 
one in particular, but for the form’s sake I wish to 
have you all searched, and I ask you to let Mr. Ash- 
croft search your rooms.” 

** Yes, yes!” they all cried out, with the sole ex- 
ception of Madeline. 

bey all looked at her in astonishment. 

George staggered to his feet, pale as death. 

‘* Phebe!” he hoarsely asked. “ Are you not willing 
to be searched with the rest ?” 

“ No, sir, I am not,” she answered, proudly. 

He sat down with a smothered groan. 

* Alberto, I believe you said you could throw some 
light on this subject ?”’ said his mistress. 

“I do not knuw whether it bears on this subject 
or not, ma’am, but you can draw your own conclu- 
sions. Monday morning I saw Miss Phebe in con- 
versation with a dark-haired stranger, a man. Mon- 
day night I saw her come flying into the house, al- 
most frightened to death. Later in the evening she 
started with James for London, and returned at day- 
break ; she gave James some money. Tuesday night 
she met the dark man again in the lane, and came 
home singing at the top of ber voice. That is all; 
as I said, you must draw your own conclusions,” 

Well George remembered her agitation and evasive 
answer. 

“ Phoebe, can you explain this?” Mr. Ashcroft 
asked. 

At that very moment Madeline carelessly drew her 
handkerchief from her pocket; the diamond ring 
flashed on to the carpet ; all started forward ; George 

icked up the ring and handed it to his mother; he 
looked sternly and sadly at Madeline. That look 
stung her ; she turned to him with the air of a prin- 


“ Mr. Ashcroft, appearances seem to be against me, 
but I can explain all if you will allow me half an hour 
and a messenger.” , 

He nodded assent, for he really liked the fair girl, 
and thought that, though the prospect now looked 
= enough, if she could lighten it, all the better for 

er. 

Madeline drew her diary from her pocket, wrote to 
Phosbe one word, ‘‘Come,” and signed her name; 
then, going up to James, she begged him to hurry 
and bring her back. 

Turning to her mistress, she asked, in a low 
voice : 

‘Madam, will you allow me to retire to my room 
for a little while?” 

Mrs. Ashcroft bowed. Madeline retired. The the 
old man slapped his knee, and exclaimed: 

“By George! If she is guilty, I'll never believe 
in any one again. Why, she is the picture of inno- 
cence and honesty.” 

George longed to give his father a good, hearty 
embrace, for, oh! how he loved the girl. 

Alberto began to grow uneasy; he did not like 
the turn affairs were taking; he had overreached 
himself. If he had hidden the ring, his story would 
have seemed more plausible; but when standing in 
the hall the temptation was too great, and he slipped 
it into the girl’s pocket, His idea had been to make 
her journey to London seem the occasion of dis- 
posing of the ring; but, as I said before, he had 
overdone the thing. He had hoped she would have 
been dismissed in disgrace; then he was to have 
stepped forward and offered ber protection and 
marriage; but now he feared his plan had failed. 

At this moment the door opened, and a tall, pale, 
beautiful girl entered, dressed in a crimson and 
white wrapper and dead-gold jewellery, with mag- 
nificent blue-black hair hanging in wavy masses far 
below her waist. All started to their feet in amaze- 
ment, for she had entered at the door by which 
Phoebe had left the room. George sprang towards 
her. 

“Miss Vernor,” he exclaimed. ‘ You here?” 

The opposite door was opened, and the real 
Phoebe appeared upon the scene—wonder upon won- 
ders!—James followiug. ; 





“ Miss Vernor, you sent for me?” 

“Yes, Phoabe, I was in trouble again, and, as you 
seemed to have the power of rescuing me, I thought 
I had better send for you,” 

“Explain this comedy,” the old man said. 

“T will, sir. I was in great trouble, if not danger, 
when I heard from Gerty that her Aunt Ruth was in 
want of a lady’s-maid. I was then a prisoner, but 
I saw a way of escape. Phosbe had been dismissed 
by my self-appointed guardian, Reginald Vernor, a 
very distant relation. \ We were at our winter resi- 
dence. Had I been at VernorI do not know what 
would have become of me, Well, Phabe bought 
for me @ wig as like her own curly hair as possible, 
and, to make a long story short, I escaped and came 
here, where I had the misfortune to raise a feeling 
in the heart of that young man, Alberto, which he 
calls love; and because I would not marry him, he 
revenged himself by making me appear to be a thief, 
Regivald Vernor by accident found out my hiding- 
place, followed me, and penetrated my disguise, al- 
though I foolishly fancied he did not. I agreed to 
meet him in the Jane, to give him some information 
concerning myself, intending to put him off the 
track. I reached the place before he did, and hid 
myself, as there was some one with him, for I heard 
voices, I kept quiet, and learned all his villany, 
also that there was a later will, aud where it was. 
You may now understand my fright, George. I 
fled when they turned down the lane again, and I 
fancied all the time he had heard and was pursuing 
me. His horses and carriage were hidden near by, 
for I heard the horses neigh. My night journey 
with good old James there was to get the will, and 
bring Phosbe here to finish playing the farce, for I 
had sent a note promising to meet Reginald the next 
night. Phoebe took my place in the interview. 1] 
have been happy here, and really rather liked play- 
ing a servant’s part.” 

She looked shyly and blushingly at George. He 
was not looking at her; he had gone to the window, 
and was now looking gloomily out. How he had mis- 
judged her! Could she ever forgive him? 

The servants were dismissed, Alberto looking 
gloomy enough ; she was now for ever beyond his 
reach—the heiress of Vernor and the lady’s-maid wore 
two different beings. Lucky for him if he did not 
lose his place in the bargain. 

Miss Vernor was made to feel very much at home 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ashcroft; every attention and care 
was lavished on her; she was rather glad to assume 
her rightful standing once more—for all but one 
thing. George held aloof; what could it mean? 
Could he not love her as much as Miss Venror as he 
hadas his mother’s maid? Perhaps her large fortune 
stood in the _— 

Weeks passed. George still was only very polite, 
very deferential, 

Madeline’s pride was touched; she would leave 
the house and goto Vernor. She sat down and wrote 
to her lawyer, enclosing a copy of the new will, and 
informed them at dinner of her determination. 

There were exclamations of regret from all. George 
grew ashy pale, and left the table. Mr. and Mrs, 
Ashcroft begged her to reconsider her determination, 
promising to have Gerty down, to make her visit 
more agreeable; but she politely refused. 

She left the table and entered the parlour, went to 
the piano, and drew her fingers over the keys ; then 
she played a little ripple of song, seated herself, and 
begana gentle prelude. Then ber voice, her glorious 
voice, broke out in gushes of music; then that died 
away, then she began, in a gently murmuring: voice ; 

“ I would that my love.” 

She felt a hand laid upon her arm, and, lifting her 
beautiful eyes, beheld George gazing at her, with 
worshipful, jonate looks. Her eyes drooped; 
she blushed and trembled in overwhelming confusion. 

“‘Madeline,” he whispered, ‘can you forgive me 
my unjust suspicions ?” 

“T have nothing to forgive.” 

“You are too kind to say so;” then in a hesitating 
voice; “ You remember our meeting that morning 
in the arbour? You remember my proposition? 
You did not answer me.” 

“I did not have the opportunity ; we were inter- 
rupted.” 

“And if we had not been, what had been your 
answer, darling?” 

“Yes;” murmured Madeline, faintly, but not so 
faintly but he heard her. 

He drew her head down on his bosom and kissed 


er. 

* You will not leave us yet, dear, will you?” 

“ Not unless you wish it, Why have you been so 
distant lately? I feared Madeline had lost the 
love Phosbe won,” 

“ Darling, I feared Miss Vernor and her fortune. 
I did not fear Phosbe—but I worship Madeline.” 

“ Asif my fortune would make any difference tu 
my love!” 
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“ But you know L-was not aware of that honour 
then.” 

* * * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Ashcroft were delighted with the 
chavge of programme and the accession of a 
daughter. ‘The marriage took place the last of 
October, and was the cause of great rejoicing to all, 

Fickle Alberto, who had been forgiven and 
retained at the instigation of Madeline, transferred 
his affections from mistress to maid, on whom the 
bold black eyes and handsome face had made a 
decided and favourable impression, 

Reginald, after a éevere attack of brain fever, re- 
gained his reason, and, with-his mother, departed for 
scenes unknown, it is to be hoped, “a wiser if nota 
better man.” 

James was always well provided for, both by 
master and mistress. 

George aud Madeline took a short bridal trip, and 
then settled at Vernor, where we leave them in the 
first quarter of their honeymoon. H. E. P. 


EXPECTATIONS. 


—— 
OHAPTER Xl, 


An upper room of the Chateau Croisac, The 
casement windows were open. The light iron bal- 
conies were filled with flowers in bloom. A soft 
mountain breeze came stealing in, fresh from the 
heart of the Pyrenees, yet laden with all the balm 
and sweetness of June. 

The room was long and low, with many win- 
dows, and with walls wainscoted in polished black 
oak, hung with gilt-framed pictures. A marble 
statuette or two, mounted upon pedestals, gleamed 
through the shadows in the far corners. A little 
clock ticked gently upon the low, wide mantelpiece. 
Despite the season and the fact that the windows 
were open, a wood-fire crackled and blazed redly 
upon the hearth. 

In a white-covered, roomy afm-chair, near one of 
the windows, her great jetty eyes looking dreamily 
at the blue mountain-péeaks, sat Joliette, the un- 
acknowledged wife of Sir Mark Trebasil. 

She was thinner than of yore, her olive skin. was 
paler and clearer even than in the old days, but 
she had gained a new beauty and sweetness, a 
deeper, rarer loveliness. The proud red mouth 

ossessed a new tenderness, and there were softer 
ights and sweeter shadows in her dusky eyes, a 
more subtle grace of form and movement, a now 
and strange charm which even the most careless eye 
might acknowledge. 

Close beside her, in a dainty little white bassinette 
covered over with costly lace, lay her month-old 
son, the unacknowledged yet lawful heir of the 
great 'l'rebasil property. 

And near at hand, half-hidden in the depths of an 
easy-chair, was seated the deformed mistress of 
Blair Abbey, her hands clasped upon the gold knob 
of her staff, her hooked chin resting on her hands, 
her keen black eyes peering from beneath her heavy 
f ae wane brows with unwonted softness and 
pride, 

She had been gazing for some time upon the tiny 
heir of Sir Mark ‘Trebasil. The wee pink face, with 
the wide-open black eyes, was a strange and fasci- 
nating study to the aged woman. 

She felt for this small new-comer much of the 
maternal tenderness she would have given to her 
own offspring, if Heaven had but granted her pray- 
ers and given her a son. 

** Joliette,” she said at last, in her cracket’, dis- 
cordant voice, which startled the young mother 
from her waking: dream,“ this child of yours is a 
true Trebasil. He has his father's features, and 
will grow to be the baronet’s very image.’ 

Joliette aroused herself with a sigh. 

“Yes,” she said, in a low, sad voice, “he is Sir 
Mark’s copy in miniature,”’ 

& He must be christened immediately,” said Ma- 
dame Falconer. ‘The good doctor has been prating 
to me of French laws in regard to the christening of 
children, but I have replied to him again and again 
that we are English subjects, and that the child 
shail not be christened until we are ready. I think, 
however, that the ceremony should take place with- 
out farther delay.” 

“It shall be as you wish, godmother,” said 
—_— wearily. “Christen him when you 
will.” 

“I have taken great care to define your position 
thoroughly,” said Madame Falconer, “ so that no 
trouble can come to you inthe future. The ser- 
vants and the doctor know you as Lady Trebasil, 
the wife of arich baronet now travelling in the East. 
At any time when you may choose to declare your 
marriage you can prove to the whole world, if you 
choose, that you lived these months at the Chatean 
Croisac under your rightful name and title, and that 
no attempt wa; made to conceal the birth of your 
son. It is well to have his birth and identity tho. 
roughly well established, in order that no one may 











dispute his claims to succeed his father to the 
baronetcy and estates of Trebasil.” : 
Joliette’s face grew a little paler. 
“Do you wish me to take the name of the hus- 
band who scorned and discarded me?” she asked. 
‘You misunderstand me, child,’’ declared Ma- 
dame Falconer. ‘‘ When. Sir Mark Trebasil doubted 
your truth, when he spurned. you from him and 
declared that he was angry with his folly in marry- 
ing you, and that he would never own you as his 
wife—-in that hour he forfeited every claim he on 
sessed upon you. All my pride rises’ egainst 
in a mighty barrier. would rather see you dead 
than sueing at his feet for his fayour. No! Your 
life with Sir Mark Trebasil is over. You cam never 
during his life bear his name nor avow yourself 
his wife. But your son has claims which you may 
not set aside, He must succeed his father some 
day; and you must muke the way plain for his suc- 
cession. Let me explain my plan to you.” . 
She drew her chair nearer to Joliette. Tho tin 
—< of the Trebasils had closed his eyes and was 
asleep. 
* Do you love the boy, Joliette ?” asked Madame 
Falconer, 
“Love him!” Joliette’s face kindled’ with a 
sudden glow. “Love him! Oh, godmottier, before 
my boy was born I thought I should never love 
the child of Sir Matk Trebasil, but he brought love 
with him. At the first pressure of his little face 
against my bosom, at the first touch of his little, 
helpless hands I felt my very soul thrill toits depths! 
Love him! Godmother, he is my life, ~~ idol !” 
She made a little swoop forward and sho 
passionate kisses on the face of the wee sleeper. 
Madame Falconer wiped her eyes. : 
“It is as 1 supposed,” she said, with a smile, 
** This little feliow will be the. idol of two lonely 
women. We shall spoil him between us. Now, 
Joliette, I know that Sir Mark Trebasil would give 
half the remaining years of his life for a son and 
heir. He is vindictive and unforgiving. He would 
not take you back even if you grovelled in the 
dust at his feet. He has turned his back upon you 
for ever. Butif he knew of his sons existence he 
would not rest until he had taken the boy from 


ou. 

Joliette crested her little head in sudden, haughty 
defiance. 

“He shall never take him from me!’’ she cried, 
fiercely. ‘Tho child is mine—my very own.” 

“But the law would give up the heir of Wald- 
grove Castle to Sir Mark Trebasil, and would pay 
no heed to your prayers and tears. I am an old 
woman, Joliette, too old to begin a war with Tre- 
basil that might last years. You are too young. 
Your name must not be dragged into the courts, 
nor made the subject of a scandal. My plan, there- 
fore, is this: You must return to England as Miss 
Stair, keeping the secret of what has transpired 
here, and resume your former position at Blair 
Abbey. The fact that you are a mother must be 
carefully concealed from every human being save 
those already in the secret. The doctor here, the 
curé, the French servants, Bittle, and Meggy Dunn 
all know it, and can swear to the truth if they are 
called upon to do so. Before we left England, I 
told your whole story to my lawyer, and I have re- 
cently written him of the birth of your son. These 
few will guard your secret jealousiy. No others 
must be admitted to a knowledge of it. Some day, 
when you may choose to claim for your son hig 
birthright, you can prove his identity without 
trouble.” 

“Yes, thanks to your cate ané forethought, dear 
godmother,” said Joliette, gratefully. ‘Do you 
wish me to separate from him? How can I do 
that? HowcanI bear to leave him ina foreign 
country, among strangers? The very thought tears 
my heart.” 

** Do you think I would separate you from him ?” 
asked Madame Falconer, reproachfully. “I have 
formed a plan by which you can keep him near you 
without exciting suspicion of the relationship he 
bears to you. You know that Meggy Dunn lost her 
child on the Atlantic. It is known to the abbey 
servants that she hada child born in Canada, but 
they do not know of the child’s death. Her child 
was but a few months the senior of this one, I pro- 
pose that she shall nurse your son and claim himas 
her own, letting him pass for the son she lost. We 
wili give her apretty cottage near the abbey and you 
can visit your child every day. When he gets older, 
or when Meggy returns to her husband in s 
I will adopt the child as a pet and protégé, and you 
can teach him and love him and no one will wonder. 
By following out this plan, Sir Mark will noteuspect 
the existence of his som and of course will not at- 
“oF to remove him from you,” 

“It is the best I can do,” said Joliette, witha 
heavy sigh. “Do you think, godmother; if I were 
to apply for a divorce from Sir Mark that the court 
would give my boy to him ?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

** Then I will not apply for release from these hate- 
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fol ‘bonds. I will wear my fetters though their 
weight kill me. I will never, never give uw pe A. 
When he shall have grown to bea man, 

him all the truth and he shall know his mother to 
be blameless. Sometimes, godmother, when I look 
into my baby’s eyee—so like Mark’s eyes=-the past 
comes back to me with all its weight of bitterness, 
and I can searcely bear the pain. And then I think 
how different it might all have been! How proud 
Mark would have been of his son! There was a 
time when he loved me, but he tired of me very soon, 
So truly as I live, I believe that he was g i 
flimsy pretext for ridding himself of me,” and a 
dreary look came into Joliette’s tearlesseyes, “So 
truly as I live, godmother, I believe that he did not 
once think me unfaithful and wicked, but, repent- 
ing his folly in marrying me, he determined to rid 
himself of me by one bold, unscrupulous stroke.” 

“Well, he succeeded,” said Madame Fi ; 
“He has wronged you boyond all ‘ar, Sai Does 
any of your old love for him survive ?” 

oliette’s features quivered. 

“T—I don’t know,” she answered. “ I think I 
hate him, godmother, but sometimes I fancy I hear 
his step, or his voice, and my pulse quickens and 
my heart leaps~yet I do not'love him. ' Love him! 
When he has spurned me, scorned me, told me that 
he hated mo, told me to my face that I spoke falsely 
to him, bid nie go with my favourite: lover ? 
him! Ah, no,no! Sent werely eee Bot 
bosom if I fancied that it cherished still one though’ 
of tenderness for him !’’ ah 

The passionate eyes gleamed, a vivid glow burned 
on the olive cheeks, the sensitive lips curled in a 
bitter scorn. 

adame Falconer expressed approval. 

**You have my own’ nature, ma Jolie,” she said, 
delightedly. ** One of my race shall never kneel toa 
Trebasil. You are formed after my heart. If Nature 
had given me a daughter I should have prayed to 
have her a3 you are—a woman of spirit. And new 
to return to the subject, of the christening. What 
shall you name your boy ?” 

Joliette was silent’ and thoughtful for a brief 
space, Then she said, gently : A 

“Dear godmother, he is your boy as well as mine. 
Will you not consider him so? And as @ token 
that you take him into your heart as you have 
me; l ask yon to give him his name.”’ : 

Mudame Faleoner’s stern old heart was touched. 
Her lip trembled; a sudden moisture came into her 


eyes. 
fs So be it then,” she said. “I will give him the 
name I would have given a son of my own, if I had 
one. I willigive him my father’s name, Archibald 
Chichester.” : 

That very day the good euréot Arpignon was called 
uponto christen Sir Mark Trebasil’s son, whose name 
and birth were registered in the church archives. 

The weeks passed on slowly. ‘The summer heats 
grew greater and then began to wane. The little 
Archibald grew rapidly and thrived. He was as fair 
a child'as mother ever loved. Madame Falconer re- 
garded him witha species of worship. Meggy Daun 
adopted him into the place her boy had left vacant, 
and tended him with a love that nearly stirred 
Joliette to jealousy. Mrs. Bittle made the little 
fellow her idol, and,if he had béen older, he would 
have been in a fair way of being spoiled. 

One afternoon in September, Madame Falconer 
was seated in a garden-chair in the noglected wil- 
derness of an old pl2asaunce that, had, in former 
days, been a charming resort for the ladies of the 
chateau. There were decaying summer-houses 
here, great trees, a rose-trellis or two, and flowers 
which had been suffered to lapse from a high state 
of cultivation into wildness. Yet it'was a t 
spot still in which to pass an hour with the book 
or néedle. Madame Falconer was doing neither, 
only watching Joliette, who, dressed’ in white, was 
playing bo:peep with her little son, now four 
months old. eggy Dunn was holding the infant 
and sharing in the sport. ‘ 

“He smiled godmother, he really smiled!” oried 
Joliette, all delight. “ Meggy says he is a clever 
child—ah, here comes Mrs. Bittle with the post- 
bag. Letters from England!” 

Mrs. Bittle gave the post-bag into Madame Fal- 
coner’s hands. It was and the contents 
examined. There were letters and newspapers, the 
latter falling to Joliette’s lot. The elder lady read 
her letters in silence, then sighed heavily. 

“There is no news,” she said, “ but even the 
commonplace little details of life at the abbey begin 
to stir me strangely. I am tiring of the Chateau 
Croisac. When shall we go home, Joliette ?” 

‘“* Whenever you will, godmother. I 
ready to-morrow. It would be well to go before 
separation from little Archie becomes impossible.” 

*We will go to-morrow then. Give tho orders, 
Bittle,” said Madame Falconer. “We will mako 
a leisurely journey homewards, arriving there & 
fortnight hence.’ 

Joliette, glancing over the newspapers, uttered a 
sudden exclamation. 

* Sir Mark Trebasil is at St. Petersburg,” she 
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said. “The papers say that‘ at the ball given by 
Madame Maloffsky, at the Russian capital, the dis- 
tinguished form and face of the bebemver Cornish 
baronet, Sir Mark Trebasil, were especially noted.’ 
You see how he enjoys life without a thought or 
care of the young wife he has discarded. And 
hear this: ‘ On dit, that Sir Mark Trebasil has sur- 
rendered the heart so long deemed invulnerable to 
a beautiful young English lady, Miss Grace Har- 
ford, who has been for months a bright star in 
Russian society. The engagement, however, is not 
yet announced.’ Is not that a charming paragraph 
for a wife’s eyes?” 

“Tt shows in what high regard Sir Mark holds 
his wife,” replied Madame Faulkner, ‘Tf I dA 
not know Trebasil’s pride so thoroughly, 1 should 
think he meant to free himself from you by means 
ofadivorce. But I think he will spare us that 
scandal, since it must bring his own name into the 
courts and the newspapers. 

“No doubt Sir Mark loves this ‘ beautiful young 
English lady,’’”’ said Joliette, her face darkening. 
“So be it. The gulf could not be wider between 
us if we were divorced. Our hasty marriage is soon 
repented. I was easily won—I am lightly cast aside. 
Perhaps the hour may come when Sir Mark Tre- 
basil will know something of the misery he has 
meted outto me. I see now how he hates me. One 
thing is certain; he may divorce me, if he will, he 
may marry Miss Grace Harford, but it will be my 
child who shall inherit his title and estates, 
my child who will suceed him at Waldgrove 
Castle. And he shall never know of the existence 
of that child till his dying hour—he shall never hear 
his son call him father—he shall never look upon 
the face of his first-born! I will guard my son from 
him who would be my boy’s worst enemy, who would 
tear him from me, who would bring him up to. hate 
and despise me! Yes, i will guard my boy as the 
tigress guards her young!” 

With flashing eyes and head haughtily crested, 
the discarded young wife of Sir Mark Trébasil 
turned and walked swiftly away, entering the 
chiteau. 

The next day the household was broken up, the 
Frencit servants dismissed, and Madatne Falconer, 
Joliette, Mrs. Bittle, Meggy Dunn, and the tiny un- 
acknowledged heir of Sir Mark Trebasil, set out 
upon a leisurely journey homeward vif Paris. 


CHAPTER XIlf. 

We must now return to our narration of the 
operations of Mr. Charles Vernon, which, it will be 
remembered, was interrupted at a point some 
months anterior to the birth of Sir Mark Trebasil’s 
son and heir—that unknown and unsuspected 
yet most formidable obstacle in the schemer’s path. 

In accordance with his engagement, Mr. Vernon 
was promptly at Blair Abbey at ten o’clock upon 
the morning subsequent to his first interview with 
Charlot Lyle. In order to carry out his pretence of 
being an artist, he carried a sketch-boox under his 
arm. 

He was shown into a parlour, where Mrs, Gorset, 
the housekeeper, presently joined him, duly bon- 
neted and equipped for the projected excursion. to 
the Island Tower. A minute or two later, Charlot 
Lyle, looking very fair and lovely in her costume of 
sailor blue serge and sailor hat trimmed with blue, 
her cheeks brightly flushed, her azure eyes shining, 
made her appearance, and the three set out at once 
upon their walk. 

Vernon was in high spirits. He had never been 
gayer, wittier, or more fascinating at ball or party, 
in his most innocent and care-free hours, than upon 
this morning when a load of guilt rested upon his 
soul and the purpose of a demon was in his mind. 

_The girl’s youth, innocence, and beauty, all com- 
bined, had not power to touch his heart. She was 
very light-hearted ; she called him “cousin” fre- 
quently ; she appealed to him often in a. pretty, 
childlike fashion as they walked along, and he 
smiled back at her, and his countenance beamed 
kindly upon her, but all the while the tense lines 
about his mouth did not relax, and the red sparkle 
burned and glowed in his black, glittering eyes. 

A brisk, pleasant walk of half a mile, over the 
elastic turf of park and meadow, brought the 
party to the little lake known as the White 
Waters. 

_ Itwas a pretty, picturesque body of water, framed 
in by softly sloping shores, and enclosed by tall 
trees which mirrored themselves in the clear water. 
A gay little boathouse stood upon the beach. Mrs. 
Gorset presented the key of the boathouse to Ver- 
non, who walked away. The housekeeper sauntered 
out upon the per: Charlot Lyle followed her, 
amusing herself by skipping stones upon the water. 

“ The last time I went to the Look-out Tower,” 
said the young girl, “ Miss Stair was with me. How 
pan she was that day! There was no sign of the 
sadness that has come upon her so often since. I 
hope she will bring back with her from the Conti- 
nent all her old sweet gaiety.”” 

She will, depend upon it,” declared the house- 





keeper. ‘And by-and-bye we shall have a grand 
wedding at the abbey, I hope, and Miss Joliette 
will marry Mr. Rossitur. I think that Madame 
Falconer will be delighted with that match.” 

Charlot Lyle started and grew suddenly pale. 
The stones dropped from her hands, and she leo! 
away in silence. 

During the brief pause that succeeded Vernon got 
out the little pleasure-skiff and rowed it to the end 
of the pier. He secured the silvered chain attached 
to its bow toa staple in the pier, and sprang out 
upon the stones. 

“Why didn’t you get out the sailing-boat, Mr. 
Vernon ?” asked the housekeeper, with a doubtful 
glance at the little craft he had chosen. ‘This is 
a@ mere cockle-shell. Its round bottom makes it 
peculiarly liable to overset. In truth, it has been 
capsized several times.” 

“You need have no fears if:you place self in 
my charge,” said Vernon, lightly. “I shall be very 
careful, Mrs. Gorset. We haye-only to keep the boat 
well balanced. To tell you the truth, I understand 
this sort of craft better than awiling-boats. I was 
a crack rower at Cambridge.” 

Oh, that alters the case,” said good Mrs. Gorset, 
her fears quite set at rest. “Step in, any dear,” 
and she moved aside to allow Vernom ‘to assist 
Charlot into the boat. “I don’t mind the row 
when I have confidence im the oarsman.” 

She deposited her heavy figure in thestern of the 
boat, Vernon sprang im gaily, unfastened the chain 
aud pushed off. 

Charlot Lyle was rather silent on way to the 
island, ashadow seoming to have upon her 
bright spirit. Vernon watched ‘her x 


presently the girl banished her trouble from her’ 


features, and seemed pleased and interested. 

Once or twice the oars in Vernon’s 
hands; once or twice a strange, dark look came 
over his face; he cast a stealthy glance around him 
at the banks of the lake, as if to made sure that no 
labourer was watching him, and thena quick shiver 
thrilled the little skiff and she dipped strangely, so 
that Mrs. Gorset gavea faint scream and ol to 
the sides of the bont ‘in terror. Bat no acci 
occurred. The little island was gained in safety. 
and Vernon drow a brenth of relief as he 
ares out his charges and drew the boat up on the 

each, 

“ She is young to die!’ he thought. “ Theday is 
pleasant—I’ll give her a few more hours of life? The 
end will come soon enough!” 

He followed Mrs. Gorset and Charlot to the old 
round tower. 

* Shall we climb to the top ?” he asked, with some 
eagerness. “We might imagine ourselves monks 
of centuries ago come to the tower to survey the 
country, with a view to warning the abbey against 
hostile approach. Is the staircase sufficiently strong 
to bear our weight, Mrs. Gorset ?” 

“It is not in good repair,” said the housekeeper, 
“but people ascend it——”’ 

“That is enough for me. I will go up. And you, 
Cousin Charlot, won’t you come with me ?” 

“ Thave been up twice, and am willing to go again,” 
said the girl. 

“ T’'ll wait for you below here,” said Mrs. Gorsct. 
“T don’t fancy climbing such rickety stairs. Such 
adventures do very well foryoung people. I climbed 
Look-out Tower often enough in my day, but I am 
too old for that sort of work now. If you'll excuse 
me, I’ll wait here.” * 

Vernon excused her cheerfully, and, gay as a 
school-boy, led the way into the small round room 
at the base of the tower, which was lighted by the 
open door and the slits of windows. A narrow stone 
staircase wound in spiral form from landing to land- 
ing of the tower. Vernon dashed up the steps, 
Charlot Lyle following. 

It was a long, hard climb. Now and then a step 
was missing. The way was gloomy and almost dark, 
but at last the couple stood in safety upon the flat 
roof of the tower, and sat down to rest. The stone 
parapet was broken away in places, so that but a 
vestige remained. Stones from this parapet served 
for seats. 

“ Thetower was well named,” said Vernon, ** What 
a magnificent view of the country it commands! 
The monks could witness an approach when the 
comers were miles away. This quaint old tower re- 
minds me strangely of the tower of Godesberg, near 
Bonn, only, of course, this is much smaller and 
lower.” 

“We seem alone in mid-air,” said Charlot, 
dreamily. “ We are like Mahomet’s coffin, mid-way 
between earth and heaven, one might say. Whata 
strange, lonely world it is up here!” 

**T wonder how high the tower is ?” said Vernon, 
walking towards the edge of the roof. ** Mrs. Gorset 
looks like a pigmy below there—a human ant creep- 
ing on the sward.”’ 

Charlot moved forward slowly and timidly, and 
bending forward, looked downward upon her 
ar tence below. 

érnon’s eyes glittered with startling brightness. 


A start—a push—would send the girl whirling 
through space to the ground below—would send 
her from time into eternity! His hands tremblingly 
moved towards her. The blood receded from his 
cheeks and fled back to his heart, which beat and 


ked | throbbed tumultuously. 


One push and the second obstacle would be ro- 
moved from his way—one push of that frail figure, 
— would be prospective heir of Sir Mark Tre- 


His murderous hands, white and sinewy, and now 
firm as steel, crept nearer to her. A moment more 
and she would have been lost. But at the critical 
instant, as if Providence had interfered to save her, 
= moved backward with a shudder to a place of 


, with @ shudder also and a long-drawn, 
quivering breath, Vernon also retreated trom his 


“Tt iddy for a moment,” said Charlot. 
“What if I had fallen?” 

“ You would never have known what killed you,” 
gaid Vernon, huskily. ‘* You would have been dead 
before you reached the ground.” 

“Dead and disfigured!” said the girl. “ How 
horrible it would havebeen! A sort of terror grows 
upon me. I feel as if I had barely escaped falling. 
See how I tremble ! Let us descend. I am afraid 
towstep longer. 

She looked at him with a white, pleading face. 
Vernon tried to laugh, to make some gay rejoinder, 
to rally her on her timidity, but his gaiety was but 
a feeble mockery. 

“ Yes, lebus descend!” he said. “TI will go first. 


and | Keep close behind me.” 


They the descent of the tower. 

Long be they-had reached the ground Vernon 
was himself again. 

They found Mrs. Gorset calmly awaiting them in 
a‘pretty modern summer-house near the foot of the 
tower. Vernon opened his sketch-book, and pro- 
oseded tommake a sketch of the old ruin, Charlot 
a by judicious comments and sugges- 
tions. e ancient tower with its slits of windows, 
half-curtained with ivy, furnished a strong subject 
for a picture, and Vernon was artist enough to 
seize upon the prominent points, and reproduce 
them faithfully. 

Two hours were:consumed in making the sketch. 
Mrs. Gorset dozed. Charlot talked with her cousin 
and the time to her passed swiftly. Mrs. Gorset 
aroused herself finally, and spread a luncheon which 
she had brought with her in a basket, and the trio 

about it with evident relish. Who would 
have dreamed that murder was in Vernon’s heart 
as he laughed and jested and made merry ? 

It-was past noon when Mrs. Gorset proposed a 
return tothe abbey. The others acceded without 
demur, and they were soon again in the boat, 
moving leisurely over the waters of the lake, 

As on the way out, Vernon was vivacious and full 
of anecdote. Butas they progressed he grew more 
thoughtful, and seemed abstracted. 

“As the abbey and the tower have so many 
legends,”’ he said, “so this lake ought to havea 
story of its own. Is it an artificial lake?” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Gorset. “It is natural. 
And it has its story, Mr. Vernon. There have been 
many people drowned in these White Waters. 
There was a beautiful heiress of the Chichesters 
drowned in this lake on her bridal eve. She was 
out in’a shallow skiff, as we are now—she was with 
her boy-cousin—the skiff upset, and she was 
drowned. They found her body, and at the hour 
appointed for her bridal she layin the abbey chapel 
in her bridal robes, the bride of death.” 

Charlot shivered. 

“The water does not look deep enough to drown 
any one,” said Vernon. 

“Tt is so clear, that is the reason. But it is very 
deep,” said Mrs. Gorset. ‘‘Sometimes when [ 
have been rowing over these waters I have looked 
down into the clear depths, and I have fancied that 
I could see the white face of the drowned young 
bride. I almost fancy I see it now——” 

She bent over heavily, peering down into the 
water, In the same instant Vernon made a sudden 
movement to the same side,as if anxious to see also. 
It lurched the skiff violently, the boat upset, and 
all three were hurled into the water. 

Vernon made a spring for the boat, as it seemed, 
but sent it quite out of the reach of the two women. 

Their shrieks rent the air. 

Charlot Lyle was quite near hercousin. Gasping 
and drowning, she put out her hands to clutch him, 
but he evaded her, and caught the bulky figure of 
Mrs. Gorset in his strong clasp. 

“Courage!” he said. “ I will save you both. Do 
not cling to me.” 

He struck out boldly, like a strong swimmer, for 
the shore. 

And Charlot, abandoned and left to perish, gave 
one wild moan of anguish, and disappeared beneath 
the white and cruel waters. 





(To be continued.) 
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THE HAYMAKING.] 


KATE’S LOVERS. 


* Maud Muller on a sammer day, 
Ruaked the meadow sweet with hay.” 

A LOVELY meadow shut in on two sides by fair 
hills, embroidered all over by blackberry bines that 
even in this month of August were touched with 
faint tender crimson, foretoken of their autumn 


eplendour—the hills softly rounding to the 
meadow’s brim ; on another side a belt of dark old 
woods, where numberless wild flowers grew and 
faded through all their sweet unnoticed lives; on 
the open side the meadow rose in long green sweeps 
through mowing-fields, all fresh in their midsummer 
glory, and through ranks of tasselled corn, that 
shone and rustled and shook out its broad laminw 
in brave beauty. 

And in this meadow a group of workers—the 
horse standing motionless with drooping head, tho 
hay-cart filled with hay, fragrant hay, that still 
stretched across the fields in long regular windrows 
-——the labourers, an old man who walked with 
somewhat unsteady steps, and handled his rake 
feebly ; a young man, broad, sunburnt, muscular— 
an athlete in figure, an Apollo in grace and beauty ; 
another young man, not by any means an Apollo, 
but exceedingly well got up as to the externals; 
and a girl—not a veritable Maud Muller. No rustic 
health and beauty glowed underatorn hat. Not 
atall. It wasan unexceptionable Parisian hat. 

Kate Linceford would have thought a tattered 
Leghorn neither pretty, nor picturesque, nor con- 
venient, It would not have been half so becoming 
as her own stylish chapeau, and would have exposed 
her lily face too much. 

Yet this last contretemps need not have been ap- 
prehended, for Kate was one of those marvellous 
girls who by some sort of magnetic power repel all 
possibilities of stain and dishevelment, and are al- 
ways daintily fresh and neat in immaculate, unruffled 
plumage. 

John Alison stopped a moment. He was doing 





more work than the other three, and might well 
rest for a little, and let the west wind cool him. 

Such a pretty picture—a thousand pities it could 
not be put on canvas, thought John, quite uncon- 
scious that he himself, in his red flannel shirt that 
shone out against the green like a fiery blossom, in 
his stalwart beauty—his close dark curls that the 
wind lifted from a forehead, above a line of -tan, as 
white as Kate’s own—was the most picturesque 
figure in the group. 

How pretty Kate looked! How deft her move- 
ments! The grasp of the gauntleted hand upon the 
rake-handle, the forward inclination of the figure, 
tke slight foot—every pretty detail Jokn noticed. 

He was always on the watch for artistic effects. 
He was saying over Whittier’s sweet ballad to him- 
self as he looked, thinking of the young life so 
bright with sunshine and hope, of his own wild 
dreams and aspirations. Would ever the shadow of 
the might have been”’ fall gloomily across their 
lives ? 

And with that thought he glanced over to where 
Auguste Coverly had thrown himself on the grass 
under the old apple tree. 

He looked very inoffensive. It was not a Mephis- 
tophilean face that looked up at him—only one of 
that type which is so common—a narrow head, 
small in diameter from temple to temple, a dark 
face, with nicely trimmed whiskers, eyes gray and 
rather handsome; not a bad face, and not parti- 
cularly good, that of a man conventionally moral, 
reputable, gentlemanly, a round, pliable man who 
would glide easily into smooth, comfortable places, 
and never rasp his own nerves or those of any one 
else by running sharp corners. 

Now John Alison, good-natured, whole-hearted, 
as he was angular, was, as people are apt to be who 
have a good deal of character, occasionally exaspera- 
ting. He was not at all satisfied with the way 
matters are arranged in the world, and though he 
submitted perforce he solaced himself by a grumble. 
For instance, he grew hot and angry, thinking of 


| the inequality between Auguste Coverly’s outward 
| cireumstances and his own. Why should Coverly be 
set down in just that position that would enable 
, him to win Kate Linceford, while he, a poor farmer’s 
son, must work, and push his way up to her level 
through fears and doubts, and perhaps miss his 
prize at last ? 
| This was why the world looked awry to John 
| Alison that lovely midsummer day, and Auguste 
Coverly, napping under the apple tree, seemed an 
impersonation of his evil fate. 

Suddenly starting from his reverie, John threw 
| down his rake, and went towards Kate. 

“You must not do any more, Kate; you'll get 
too tired.” 


| “Oh,L like it! How sweet the odour is!” looking 
up brightly. “ Even sweeter than most flowers.” 

| “ And flowers are only fragrant in their freshness, 
while the grass must be cut down and wrought upon 

, by the hot sun, its life and freshness blasted before 
it exhales its sweetest odours,” said John. 

> “Ah me! I'd rather be a flower,” laughed Kate. 

| And I'd rather you would,” John returned, in 
the same playful tono, “‘and you should grow in my 

rden, and I should have the tending of you. 
ly I should want to keep you under glass, to 

| hide your beauty and fragrance from profane eyes.” 

| You are selfish, John. Now don’t return the 

‘compliment. I’m too warm and tied to quarrel. 
Ah, we've reached the walnut tree! Now, John, 
if I only‘had some cool water from the spring, but 

| you are dreadfully tired, aren't you, poor fellow?” 
And Kate looked up with a sympathy, half real, 
half affected. 

| John took up the pitcher that lay upon the grass 

{ with a satirical smile at his own weakness, 

|“ Wouldn’t you like a bit of ice for your water, 

‘ Miss Kate? You know I wouldn't mind running to 

, the north pole for you.” 

Kate watched him, smiling, as he strode away 
down the hillside. There is something intoxicating 
in the sense of power ; it so aggrandizes one to say 
only to another : “ Go, and he goeth!” 

Great genius is not proof against this subtle in- 
toxication, and Kate was not a great genius. 

All the eighteen summers of her life had been 
spent at the farm, and from the time when her 
foolish little feet got tripped up in the long grass, 
and John left his play to console her, he had been 
her devoted cavalier, had been willing to fetch and 
carry, and do her bidding like a faithful servitor. 
And Kate, grown used to it, accepted it all quietly, 
without even thinking what it might mean. 

> _ is such a dear good fellow,” said Kate, 
softly. 

Presently John reappeared with a great cluster of 
azalia blossoms. 

“ Oh, give them to me,” cried Kate, extending both 
hands like a delighted child. 

“No! You wanted the water. Drink!” 

He lowered the pitcher, and Kate put her rosy lips 
to the brim. 

“IT don’t make a very handsome cupbearer, I 
know, but then Ganymede had not a blue and white 
pitcher, with a great longitudinal crack and a broken 
nose,”’ 

“ Ah, but that is sweeter than nectar !’’ said Kate, 
drawing a long, satisfied breath. ‘‘ Now give me the 
azalias,” 

“Give them to you, Miss Presumption? How 
came you to imagine they were for you?” 

“Why ! whom can they be for ?”’ said Kate. 

“Indeed! Mayn’t they be for my sweetheart ?” 

“Oh, you haven’t any. I should like to see the 
girl whom you would fall in love with,” she said. 

“ Should you ?” 

Kate laughed merrily. 

“T should indeed! Why, the idea makes you 
blush, and blushing makes you handsome. By the 
way, John, it never occurred to me before that you 
were handsome.” 

“T ath glad your eyes are opened at last,” with 
mock seriousness. ‘“ Did it ever occur to you that 
you are handsome ?” 

“Oh, yes, often! Icouldn’t help it, yon know,” 
said Kato, with arch naivetd, 

‘“‘Humph! and being handsome, did it ever occur 
to you that it was your duty to be anything else ?”’ 

“T suppose I ought to be good and do good,” 
Kate replied, demurely, adding, sotto voce, with a 
twinkle in her cyes, “‘ now for a sermon ; don’t letit 
be a long one, please.” 

* But seriously, Kate—— 

* Seriously, John, I mean to do all the good I can 
with my wealth. I have you don’t know what 
delightful plans.” 

** Let me hear some of them.”’ 

Kate blushed a little, but went on: 

“ For one thing I should like to’give old Mr. 
Marion a nice annuity, so that he wouldn’t have to 
preach any more, but could work all the summer days 
in his garden, and have cream to his strawberries, 
and take all the magazines; I have heard him say 
that was his ambition.” 

“TI applaud your design,” said John, gravely. 


” 
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* Tt would be a kindness to the parish no less than 
to the minister.” 

“ And I should like to pay the mortgage on the 
farm, so that your dear old father could smoke his 
pipe and his newspaper all the long after- 
noons, instead of working in the hay-field, 
and——~”” 

“Go on!” 

“ And I should like—oh, so much—to send you to 
college, John.” 

“Thank you! I intend to be independent of 
college, and make my way without it.” 

“ That is,” said Kate, looking vexed, and going 
on as if he had not spoken, “I should like it if you 
were not so proud, John Alison, but as it is, I 
wouldn’t give you a penny.” | 

* And I wouldn't take one, Kate, if it would save 
wy life.” 

tr don’t think then your life is much worth 
saving,” said Kate, low and stillangrily. _ 

John did not notice the thrust, but said, pre- 
ently : 

** Speaking of lovers——” 

“* Who spoke of lovers ?”’ 

Pa The presence of a pretty girl always suggests 
them.” 

“Thank you. Can that be original?” 

“ Never mind that. And you spoke of sweethearts, 
which was another suggestion.” 

“Very well. Let me hear what my unfortunate 
remark suggested.” 

"Only that when you come into that fortune of 
which you have already disposed in such a prettil 
philanthropic way, = will have plenty of lovers.” 

“*] think it quite likely,’”’ said Kate, coldly. 

You are as vain as I am proud, Kate Lince- 
ford.” 

“How vain? It is my fortune that is to win the 
lovers—not I, as you put it.” 

Ignoring this, John said, in a tone of soliloquy: 

i a ag if Auguste Coverly will be one of 
them !” 

Kate started. 

‘‘ Auguste! where is Auguste?” 

** Asleep under the apple tree—poor fellow !" 

“Why poor fellow?” demanded Kate, anxiously. 
‘Is hein any danger? Will he take cold or any- 
thing ?”’ 

‘ He ia in great danger,” replied John, gravely 
** When I saw him he was a pitiable spectacia. His 
collar was all limp, and his hair uncurled ; and now 
he will wrinkle his coat, so unrumpled thiz morning, 
and stain it with the green grasa, And the earwiga 
may crawl into his ears.”’ 

“You are very provoking. John. I believe you 
hate Auguste.” 

“And if these things should happen to him. it 
would be irreparable ruin—why, Kate, I never 
meant to hurt your feelings.” 

“Why did you doit,then? Auguste is good and 
amiable,” 

“T beg yonr pardon, Kate. I didn't know you 
cared so much for him,” with a sharp pang. 

“Tt is not that I care so much for him, as you call 
it, only he is my friend, and his mother is my friend; 
and if you make fun fof him it shows, doesn’t it, 
that you think lightly of me?”’ 

“Heaven forbid that you should put any such 
construction on my rude speech. It was only one 
: ~~ blunders, but you'll forgive me, won’t you, 

a ” 

Kate was placable and sweet tempered, and she 
smiled and held out her hand. 

“Yes, John. I know you did not mean to be 
ankind.” 

John Alison was a sad blunderer. If he had 
possessed but the least tact, the smallest measure 
of worldly wisdom, he would have etopped here. 
But his feelings were in the ascendant, and he never 
thought of prudence, 

“It would kill me to : row that I had offended 
you,” he began, stammeringly ; then with a sudden 
vehemence he went on, eagerly: ‘‘ Because my life 
is bound up in you. Kate, could you ever think of 
me as your husband ?” 

He caught the look of utter surprise that crossed 
Kate's face, and trembled for his answer. 

Sho did not mean to cut him to the heart, the 
" leaped to her lips all unawares. 

ee ou 

He grew pale, and got up from her side slowly, as 
if he had grown suddenly old. 

“You need not sayany more. I am answered,"’ 
he said, with proud sorrow. 

“Oh, John, forgive me! I did not mean to wound 
you so.”" 

_ But he walked away, never heeding her, and pocr 
Kate was left sobbing under the walnut tree, 

But what could she have done ? 

She might have answered him differently. but how 
could she have fallen in love with a man who wore 
red flannel, and worked liké Any day-labourer ? 

Kate had fine esthetic perceptions, but as yet 
they were undeveloped, and mostly took the shape 
of a dainty disrelish for anything rough or coarse, 





The working world was on the whole disagreeable 
to her; it was very pretty to rake hay in a sweet 
midsummer day—people did that in poems—but 
os honest work was another thing. As yet her 

ainty hands had wrought no harder labour than 
piano-practice or embroidery. 

Yet there was one bit of work she had tried her 
hand at—so seldom indeed that fatigue had never 
been dreamed of—but she used to fancy that if 
by any strange disaster her fortune should be 
wrecked, she should fly to art for refuge and sup- 


port. 

It struck Kate that this would be rather a roman- 
tic and reputable way of; winning one’s bread, and 
she used to contemplate her drawings in water 
colours, with their prim outlines and crude, inartistic 
blending of tints, with complacency. Not that there 
was any prospect of such an alternative. Was she 
not going to make her début in society next winter, 
under Mrs. Roger Coverly’s protection, and how 
could everything help being couleur de rose ? 

Kate was just at that time in her life that comes 
but once and fades so quickly—full of hope and full 
of trust. 

Later one learns that there are drawbacks in 
every kind of pleasure; that thornless roses are an 
unrealized dream of romancers. Alas, that ex- 
er 5 a should be bought at such a sacrifice of 

ai 
* * * - 

Out in the country the splendour of autumn had 
died in gloom. Dead leaves in all the pathways, 
gray clouds in the sky, a dull, cold mist in the 
valleys, and a premonitory chill in the air Why 
in the world they were not moving in town, Mrs. 
Coverly could not imagine. 

“It’s enough to make one die of the blues. All 
the people at the Cliffs have been gone a month, 
and the cottages are being shut up every day. 
Ugk! How dismal it is.”’ 

And Mrs. Coverly’s thin, white, jewelled finger 
drew the soft breakfast shawl closer about her, as 
she stood looking seaward with a discontented face. 
The pink border of the shaw] la inst a cheek 
still fair and young, in spite of the fifty years that 
had dropped their changes on her head. hy not? 
Dreary weather when she had looked for pleasant, 
an unwelcome .guest at the dinner-table, an ill. 
fitting dress or an unbecoming bonnet—these were 
the greatest annoyances she had ever known. To 
be sure, she had made most of these, but it was not 
in the nature of things that they shou!d tell upon 
her bloom, And so Mrs. Coverly at fifty-five wasa 
remarkably pretty woman, 

“'Tt’s so dismal!” she repeated, her face growing 
more clouded. 

“Why, I don't think it so bad, auntie! I've 
seen nothing so fine all summer as this aky,”’ Kate 
said, cheerfully. 

“The sky! I'm sure it looks as if it would rain 
every minnte. I don't understand you, Kate. 
Last winter you were wild to go inte society, and 
you couldn’t have enough pleasure, and yet you've 
been perfectly happy here all summer, with nobody 
but Auguste and me, and the stupid people at the 
Cliffe. What are you doing, child ¢” 

She came up and Jooked over Kate’s shoulder. 

“It's only a bit of view I’m trying to sketch,” 
said Kate. 

“ Oh’ I'm glad you can amuse yourself. Yeu have 
a most happy temperament, Kate. I remember, 
though, at your age I was pleased with everything, 
but somehow I've Jost my interest lately.” 

Auguste got up from his arm-chair near the fire, 
and sauntered up to the window where Kate was 
sitting. Seven years had added little personelle. 
The whiskers were just as nicely kept, his morning 
costume as perfect, his face as innocent of thought 
a3 it was yearsago. But he thrust his hands mto 
his pernes. and shrugged his shoulders slightiy, 

* Dull, isn’t it ?’’ he said, laconically 

“I don’t find it so,”’ Kate answered, rather 
shortly. 

“Don't you? But you have something tc do,” 

“Why don’t you find something to do?’ 

** What, for instance ?”’ 

You might read, I should think.” 

“Reading makes me sleepy,’’ replied Auguste, in- 
nocently. 

* Go to the billiard-room, then,”’ suggested Kate 

Well, I’ve thought of that, but billiards have 
got to bea bore. And then there is nobody to play 
with but you.” 

“Thank you for the compliment. The weather 
isn't too bad to go out sailing.” 

“Ycu know I am no sailor.” 

“Or go shooting or fishing.”’ 

T’m no sportsman, either.” 

"It seems to me, Auguste, that youare not much 
of anything,” said Kate, severely. 

She was out of #patience with him and with her 
sketch. The hurrying cirrus clouds that swept so 
fast before the wind, would, upon paper, look like a 
flock of wild geese, in spite of all she could do But 
in a minute she looked up pleasantly, 





‘**T didn’t mean to be cross, Auguste !’”’ 

He smiled good-naturedly, He was always 
amiable, 

“ Oh, that is no matter.” 

Then he turned away with a slight yawn. 

, 1 ae Tl go downstairs and smoke,” and he 
wen 

Kate could not help the flash that swept across 
her face—amusement, indignation, contempt, soften- 
ing into gravo pity at last, 

‘I wish we could go back to town for Anguste’s 
sake,”’ said Mrs. Coverly, from the sofa. 

Par teas is ennuied in town as he is here.”’ said 
ate. 

* But for all that, I wish we could go,” persisted 
Mrs. Coverly, petulantly. “I don’t see what Mr, 
Coverly is thinking about.” 

Down in his close, dingy office Mr. Coverly was 
thinking very hard and fast, but of far graver 
matters than moving up to town, and the winter 
establishment. The partners in the matrimonial 
firm of Coverly and wife were extremely unlike, 
though in general they got on harmoniously. Tho 
arrangement was purely one of convenience, so far 
as one could judge from an outside point of view, 
Mr. Coverly contributing the financial supplies 
necessary to,maintain, and Mrs. Coverly the 
fashion, style and hospitality that gave the firm its 
reputation. 

Of anything like sentiment you would never have 
suspected Mr, Coverly—an eager-eyed, sharp- 
featured man, with business written all over him 
in big capitals,a man grim and saturnine at heme, 
whose idea of sOcial intercourse consisted in giving 
little suppers to possible customers, and showing 
them the lions of the city. 

Mrs, Coverly was a woman, and had been young 
and pretty, and had of course once had a romance ; 
even now she occasionally shed soft tears to the 
memory of the poor clerk who had the hardihood 
to fall in love with his employer’s daughter, and 
who was forthwith sent away to open a branch 
house, and was carried off the first season by fever, 
thus putting an end to all farther embarrassment 
in that direction. After that she had moped 
awhile, and finally accepted Mr, Coverly with no 
very acute feelings of any kind. They got on very 
comfortably. Mr. Coverly was not unkind, and 
gave her plenty of money, but once or twice in her 
married life she wondered whether she would not 
have been happier if she had married poor Charlie, 
and done her own hcusework, and whether Charlie 
would have made precisely such a hysband as Mr. 
Coverly ; but such speculations only came at seasons 
ot unusual depression, and were dissipated by the 
advent of some new fashion, or aseries of morning 
calls. 

Just now, while Mrs, Coverly was gently fretting 
at home, Mr. Coverly wasin a world of trouble. 
Business was very duli that season; Mr. Coverly 
was hard pushed to make his payments; his re- 
sources were locked up in stock, and he was 
grudging himselt the expenditure of an unnecessary 
shilling, when right in the midst of his embarrass- 
ment came a shock that startled him with fears of 
positive ruin. The great house of Roberts Brothers 
had suspended payment, and Coverly and Company 
were its largest creditors. 

After staying in town for a whole week, Mr. 
Coverley astonished his family by coming down one 
afternoon by an early train, looking haggard and 

rim. 
, He sat down in the little evening parlour and took 
up a newspaper, turned it upside down and inside 
cut, and finally crushed it into a mass, and tossed 
it upon the table. ) 

Then he got up and strode to the window, where 
he stood looking out, scowling as if he disapproved 
of the weather very much indeed, which was not 
really to be wondered at,as the east wind which 
had blown for a week, and the mist that had come 
down in a persistent drizzle, showed no intention of 
abandoning the field. But Mr. Coverly. was not 
thinking of the weather at all. : ‘ 

** | should like to know, sir, what time you dine 
here,” he said, presently, turning to his son with a 
frown. and speaking in the tone of a man whois 
trying very hardaxd not altogether successfully to 
command himself. 

“Don't knew exactly—five or six, I suppose I'll 
ring ths bell and ask, if you like,” said Auguste, 

mposed! 
or bet thé bell alone. Confound it! I supposs 
your mother is dresaing. The dinner bell rang haif 

hour ago.” 

1 ies: Coverly! Half an hour before her 
maid had locked in to say Mr Coverly was come ; 
she had cct dressed for a week, it rot being worth 
the trouble with nobody there but their own stupid 
selves, and she felt the exertion cf doing so very 
disagreeably, especiaily as she was always half ill 
without the stimulus of society, but graduaily, 
ander the influence of a pretty toilet, she had 
brightened, and went downstairs in very good 
spirits, 
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The grim face of the master was rather dampon- 
ing. 

“It is quite a surprise to see you, Mr. Coverly. 
Why haven’t you been down before?” began Mrs. 
Coverly. 

“ Been busy!” ejaculated Mr. Coverly, in a glum 
tone. 
“Busy! I daresay. You men are always busy. 
I wonder how you can spare any time for your fami- 
lies. One might as well not havea husband,” said 
Mrs. Coverly, in an injured tone, 

No reply. 

“Is there any news in town?” asked the lady, 
after a moment’s pause. 

“Not that I know of. I suppose the loss of a few 
millions, and the ruin of some of the best houses 
wouldn't interest you,” returned Mr. Coverly, with 
grim sarcasm, followed by instant silence, 

“ Why, has anybody failed? I don’t see how ~~ 
»le mismanage their affairs so. I hope it won’t bea 

ad winter for business—everything is so dull when 
times are bad.”’ 

Nobody inclining to dispute this truism, Mrs. 
Coverly made a closer charge. 

“ When are we going to town, George ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t know! I wish you did. I’m tired of stay- 
ing here,” said Mrs. Coverly, with a charming want 
of tact. - 

“T can’t help it. I’ve something else to attend 
to besides moving into town,” replied her husband, 
shortly. 

“You are always too busy to do anything for us,” 
persisted Mrs, Coverly, putting on a reproachful 
air. “I wonder if you think we can stay here in 
this dreary place all the winter? It was well enough 
in summer, when there were people at the Cliffs, but 
now it is perfectly unendurable. I must say, 
George, phat it looks very inconsiderate of you, 


“Oh, why doesn’t she let him alone?” thought 


ate. 

Anybody of the least discernment would know he 
was worn ont and vexed about something. Really, 
there are occasions when obtuseness seems a crime. 

As Mrs. Coverly paused to gather up her forces, 
Mr. Coverly flushed quickly, and drawing himself 


** Madam.” 

What would have followed was never known. The 
boy opened the door. 

“Gentleman to see you, sir!” 

Mr. Coverly disappeared instantly, and simultane- 
ously Mrs. Coverly began to cry, in a soft, plaintive 
way, and declared herself the most illused woman. 
And then, all unknown to her companions, she 
allowed herself the little consolation of wondering 
wkether poor Charlie would have been so cross. 

Kate, amused, annoyed and sympathetic, con- 
soled her with such success that Mrs. Coverly drank 
two extra cups of coffee, and then they all went up- 
stairs together in a placid frame of mind. If Mr. 
Coverly made any overtures towards reconciliation 
she was prepared to listen kindly. She was sure he 
must repent his unkindness by this time. 

They opened the library door. Did the repentant 
sinner meet her on the threshold, with an entreaty 
for forgiveness? Not at all. 

Mr. Coverly sat at a table before a pile of papers, 
and near him another gentleman—the guest whose 
opportune arrival had been like oil upon the troubled 
wators. 

At the sound of the opening of the door Mr. 
Coverly turned a pale, startled face towards it, and 
his companion got up instantly. 

‘“*Mr. Alison, Mrs. Coverly! Kate, you remember 
Mr. Alison? Auguste, you have met him, I believe !” 
said Mr. Coverly, with great nonchalance. 

And while Kate stood blushing and trembling, 
Auguste went forward and put his soft palm into 
John Alison’s larger, harder one. 

“Why, Kate, here’s a surprise for you! I’d quite 
forgotten you were in the law, Alison. How do you 
do? Really, this is a pleasant meeting.” 

John said it was a pleasant meeting, and then he 
gave his hand to Kate; she thought it was only a 
cursory glance that he gave her, but, cursory as it 
was, it embraced every detail of her person, and in 
that brief scrutiny his mind leaped to a joyful cer- 
tainty ; it was the Kate Lincefold of old, his very 
own Kate, unspoiled by the world, unchanged, save 
only that the piquant charms of girlhood were 
rounded into the natural grace of the woman. 

Before Kate could find her voice Mrs. Coverly re- 
lieved her by a sudden burst of small talk. 

“ This is a delightful surprise, Mr. Alison. Isn’t 
it, Kate ? Such good friends as you used to be, too! 
Really, it is quite romantic.” 

Kate smiled and coloured. But for the remen- 
brance of that unfortunate morning she would have 
been glad to see him! It was that which made her 
voice falter and kindled the colour in her cheek. 

But there was John, composed and self-possessed, 
answering Mrs. Coverly’s questions with dignified 
courtesy, never appareatly remembering that seven 





rs ago, one sweet summer’s day, he offered him- 
self to the girl before him, and was refused; and 
that between his wounded ry and baffled passion 
he had comported himself so coldly that he nigh 
broke her heart, which, in spite of her refusal, was 
a very tender and affectionate little heart; that 
they parted almost as enemies, and that in the 
seven years he had never sought or spoken to her 


once. 

Was it that now he had climbed to her level his 
pride was appeased, and he could meet her without 
an angry sense of social inferiority ? 

“It is so strange we have never met before, Mr. 
Alison. Auguste said you were in town, and I won- 
dered you didn’t call. But I suppose your profession 
kept you very busy. You men are always busy, I 
believe. Here is my husband, whom I scarcely see 
more of than if he were a stranger. I always tell 
Kate never to marry a man of business, if she wishes 
to be happy.” , 

It was a swift glance that rested for an instant 
upon Auguste, and came back to Kate; but she 
saw it and understood it, and was mortified under 
the rebuke and contempt it implied, i 

A little self-scorn mingled with her mortification. 
She had refused this man, and for what? 

She looked away from Auguste, as if the sight of 
him was disagreeable, and so ‘her eyes met those of 
John Alison. Was there not something like pity 
inthem? And getting angry at such presumption, 
she regained her composure, and was able to ex- 
change quiet commonplaces with him, and even to 
talk a little about. mutual friends. The weeks went 
on, and still they did not return to town. Mrs. 
Coverly fretted and pined. 

“Your father says he cannot afford any gaicties 
this winter, and that we must live very economically 
if we go into town. Economically! ‘The idea of it! 
I believe he is growing avaricious ; people are apt 
to at his time of life. Butif I have got to scrimp 
and give up society, I’d.as lief stay here,’ she said 
to Auguste, one day. 

Auguste said he didn’t know as he cared. It was 
dull in town, and it was dull here. He didn’t know 
as one’s whereabouts made much difference. 

“ There’s one thing,’’ continued Mrs. Coverly, 
“ Kate is good company anywhere. It is perfectly 
marvellous the spirits that girl hae.” 

(To be continued.) 








FACETIA. 


Tue colour of the wind was discovered by the man 
who went out and found it blew. 

Tue difference between the sun and a bootblack— 
One shines for all and the other’s all for shine. 

A FOND husband boasts that his wife is so indus- 
trious that when she has nothing else to do she 
knits her brows. 

No, sir, you are wrong. The falls of St. Anthony 
were not named after Susan B, Anthony, They are 
supposed to be 200 years old, while she isn’t a day 
over 20, 

Arrer years of careful study and close observa- 
tion a professor is able to announce that frogs can 
see sideways, and that music has more influence 
on them than this careless worid has any idea of. 

A Papen, speaking of a man who was kicked by 
a horse, says: “ His life was extinct for a short time, 
but recovered so that he reached home on Saturday 
evening.” 

A younG lady in writing to a friend, says: “I am 
not engaged, as you insinuate, but I must confess 
that I see a cloud above my domestic horizon about 
as big as a man’s hand.” 

“Wuy do you set your cup of coffee upon the 
chair, Mr. Jones?” “It is so weak, ma'am,” replied 
Mr. Jones, demurely, “that I thought I woald let it 
rest.” 

** WonDERFUL things are done now-a-day,” -said 
Mr. Timmins, ‘‘the doctor has given Flack’s boy a 
new lip, from his cheek.” ‘‘ Ah,” said the lady, 
‘‘many’s the time I have known a pair taken from 
mine, and no painful operation either.” 

WHERE THERE'S A WAY THERE'S A WILL. 

Auntie (who is standing treat): “ Well, Beatrix, 
do you think you can eat another tart?” 

Beatrix: “Yes, auntie—I think so, ii—I may 
undo my belt.” —Judy. 

NO DOUBT OF IT. 

Silly: “I’ve thought it over a good deal, and I’ve 
come to the conclusion that relations are a great 
bore—don’t you think so?” 

Sensible: “I think it most likely your relations 
will all be of that opinion.” —Fun, 

A Boy could not see why the “leaves” of tables, 
not resembling any leaves with which he was fami- 
liar, should be so called. At last he found it out. 
“T know,” he cried; “they’re called so because 
you can leave them up, or you can leave them 
down,” 

A MAN not a thousand miles from Liverpool once 





asked another who he liked the best to hear preach. 
“ Why,” said he, “I like to hear Mr. —— preach 
best, because I don’t like any preaching, and.his 
comes nearest to nothing of any thatI have ever 
heard.” 

“cLucK-oLucK !” 

Mamma: “ There—there, and now it’s time for 
Herby to go to bed. All the pretty little chickens 
go to roost before dark.” 

Herby: “ Qh, yes, but the old chickens go too.” 
—Judy. 

Quite So—A. weekly informs its 
readers that “a man with his heed completely off 
was found quite dead on the rails of the South Eas- 
tern Railway at Woolwich.” The writer of the 
paragraph was evidently surprised at this untoward 
result, as he bad often lost his head and was still 
alive and able to commit linage.—Fun. 

BLACK MAIL WITH A VENGEANCE. 

Under Gardener (to mistress of the house): “T’ve 
nothin’ to say agin your pickin’ the flowers, mum, 
I’m sure, seein’ they’re your own; and as it’s all 
atween me and you, and nobody else sees you, there's 
no occasion for the head gardener never to hear 
onit. . . . Itis dryish sort of weather, mum, 
as you was a-sayin’.”—Judy. 


ou! 
Slender Gent : “ I daresay, ladies, it will su 
you very much, but would you believe that I am 
heavier than that stout fellow who's just passed 2” 
Ladies (in one voice): ‘La, Mr. Wileritch—im- 
possible! How Core provo that ?”” 

Slender Gent (witha giggle) : “Simply because he 
is alighterman! Ha, ha!”—Fun. 

TANTALUS, 
Old Party: “I say, my lad, could you eat one of 
those kidney-pies, if you were offered one?” 

Vulgar’ Boy: “Eat one of them kiduey-pies ? 
Why, I could swoller the ‘ole blessed lot!” 

Old —T “Could you, really? Now, I coulda’t 
eat one if I were paid for it!”—[Exit old perty.j— 
Punch. 

Wun the celebrated French chemist Orfile was on 
one occasion a witness at a trial for poisoning he was 
asked by the president if he could state the quantit, 
of arsenic requisite to kili a fly. “Certainly, M. 
Président,” replied the expert; “but I mast know 
beforehand the age of the fly, its sex, its temperament, 
its condition and habit of body, whether married or 
single, widow or maiden, widower or bachelor.” 


A POSER. 
Diligent Farmer: “ Hoi! you theare, coome back; 
that’s not the road!” 

Exploring Tourist: “Well, do you know where 
I’m going ?” 

Farmer: “ Noa.” 

Tourist: “*How do you know whether that’s the 
road or not then, eh?” —Fun. 

A LADY, aunoyed at some scandal she had heard 
about herself, determined to sift it to the bottom. 
Accordingly she inqnired of various friends till she 
came to one lady who apparently haf originated it. 
The aggrieved one thereupon made her complaint, 
and inquired where the supposed originator of the 
scandal had heard it. “ Certainly,” said the origin- 
nator in her sweetest tones, “I heard it from your 
own husband.” Exit the aggrieved one, to take 
measures accordingly. 

A CLINCHER. 

An Irishman having found a horseshoe ia the 
sends is intently examining it when accosted bys 
snob: 

Snob: “ Hello! don’t you know what that is? 

Irishman: “ Well, it’s what I’m trying to think.” 

Snob: “ Why, it’s a horse-shoe, you idiot!" 

Trishman: “Oh! what a thing it is to hew the 
larning. Here I’ve been this half-hour thryia’ te tell 
if it was a mare’s or not.” 

Exit Snob. 

ASSURANCE. 


Friend (agent for an insurance company): “Ab, 
by-the-bye, Bloggs, got your life insared ?” 

Farmer is: “No, not now ; I——” 

Friend: “ Ah, capital chance for you, then, let me 
put your n——” 

‘ Farmer Bloggs: “Oh, I was insured, you 
now——”’ 

Friend: “Dear me, why ever did you let your 
policy lapse?” 

Farmer: “Well; you see,I dunno, I didn't see 
much the good of it—er—I didn t die.” 

A Genxrrovus Husuanp. — Perhaps fifteen or 
seventeen years ago I saw a woman with a pleassnt 
Quaker face, under a simple Quaker beanet—l 
rather liked it—and her Quaker husband sitting by 
her with his broad-brimmed hat on. They had 
spent many years together, you could see by their 
faces. He was just bidding her good-bye as the 
train was starting, and I heard her ask him for 








little money, Idid not at all wish to hear what 
they said, but I neat thas he had bought hee ticket 
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and saw that he had taken her travelling-bag 
politely on hisarm, She hated to ask him for money ; 
a good many other women have hated to ask for it, 
too. She began to say: ‘‘I wish I had a little—” 
She did not want to finish, thinking that he would 
think of it and give it to her; but he did not. So 
out it came all at once: “Maybe I'll want a little 
money while I’m gone.” The good honest Quaker 
turned his face towards her with surprise, and said : 
“What hast thou done with the sixpenceI gave 
thee last week 2?” 
A TERRIBLE JUVENILE. 

“Pa,” said little Simon, looking as bright as a 
fresh bottle of ink, “ I’ve got a canumscrum that you 
can’t guess, I know you can’t; now see if you can. 
How can eyesight be restored toa man what’s per- 
fectly blind? Now tell quick, afore you think to 
tell right.” 

“] give it up,” replied the old gentleman, expect- 
{og to hear something bright from the lad. 

“ Let him carry a hive of bees.” 

“ How 80?” 

***Cos then he'll be a bee-holder.” 

“My dear,” said a smiling wife to her other half, 
@ morning or two since, “I’m going a shopping; I 
want a little change.” “Pooh!” said the ungallant 
husband, “that would be no change at all, you go 
shopping every day.” 

A HARD CASE. 

It is an old saying that nothing cuts like truth. 
We recollect, perfectly, of hearing, or reading, 
many years ago, a capital story of a man who, on 
his return from a public meeting, burst open bis 
door in @ rage, upset his children, kicked his dog, 
hurled his hat behind the grate, and paced the 
apartment backward and forward with the velocity 
of a chafed tiger. 

Bi = is the matter, my dear?” said the wonder- 
ing wife. ° 

“Matter!” roared the angry husband, “matter 
a Neighbour B. has publicly called me a 
iar!” 

“ Oh, never mind that, my dear,” replied the good 
woman; “he can® prove it, you know, and nobody 
will believe him.” 

“Prove it!” roared the maddened man more 
furiously than before ; “ he did prove it! He brought 
witnesses, and proved it om the spot! Else how 
should I be in such a passion?” 

The argument was @ poser. 

DESPERATE RESOLVES OF THE LAST MAN 


- LEFT IN TOWN. 

To visit the National Gallery (for the first time), 
as an Englishman should really know something 
about the art treasures of his native country. 

_ To spend an hour at the Tower (also for the first 

time), because there you will be able to brighten up 
your historical recollections which have become 
rather rusty since you took your B.A, degree just fif- 
teen years ago. 
_ To enter St. Paul’s Cathedral with a view to think- 
ing out a really good plan of decoration for the bene- 
fit of those who read letters addressed to the editor 
of the “ Times.” 

To take a ride in an omnibus from Piccadilly to 
Brompton to see what the interior of the vehicle in 
question is like, and therein to study the manners 
aud customs of the English middle classes. 

To walk in Rotten Row between the hours of 
twelve (noon) and two (p.m.) to see. how the place 
looks without any people in it, 

To have your photograpi taken in your militia 
uniform, as now there is no one in town to watch 
you getting out of a cab in full war paint. 

To write a long letter to your friead Brown, of the 
121st Foot, now in India with his regiment, to tell 
how nothing is going on anywhere, because you have 
not written to him since he said “ good-bye ’’ to you 
at Southampton. 

To go home to bed at nine o'clock, as early hours 
are good for the health, and because there is really 
nothing else to do. 

And, last, but not least, to leave London for the 
pre by the very first train to-morrow morning! 
——Luncit. 


Tue Prixcg ImpertaL.—The Prince Imperial at 
Woolwich stands eleventh in a class of thirty-two 
cadets. In artillery he is fourth on the whole, hav- 
ing passed as high as second in the last examination 


in that subject. In fortification and geometrical 
drawing he is eighth. In mathematics and mechanics 
he is tenth. He stands fourteenth in military draw- 
qecleventh in military history, twelfth in landscape 
ae and twenty-first in chemistry and physic. 
oar wed ne cud ny a except four, Those 
ed to judge is capacity and progres 

both absolute and relative, ae entionly satisfied in 
every Sespect. 

Ra TiT1caca.—Lake Titicaca, on the crest of 
the Andes, is the highest large body of fresh water, 





and the lake never freezes over. Two little steamers 
of 100 tons each do a trifling business. Steam is 
guaranteed by Ilama dung, the only fuel of the 
country, for there are no trees within 150 miles. The 
steamers actually cost their weight in silver, for their 
transportation (in pieces) from the coast cost as much 
as the original price. A steamboat company has 
asked from Bolivia the exclusive right of navigating 
Titicaca and the Rio Desaguadero to Lago Pampa, 
with guarantee of 6 per cent. on the capital, and a 
share in all new mines discovered. Professor Orton, 
the latest traveller in the region, calla attention to 
the fact that Lake Titicaca is not so high as usually 
given in geographical works by abont 300 feet. Its 
true altitude is 12,493 feet, and in the dry season it 
is 4 feet less. This fact has been revealed by the 
consecutive levellings made in building the Arequipa 
railway just finished, which reaches from the Pacific 
to Lake Titicaca. Lake Titicaca is about the size of 
Ontario, shallow on the west and north, deep 
towards the east and south. On en island within it 
are the imposing ruins of the Temple of the Sun, and 
all around it are monuments which attest the skill 
and magnificence of the Incas. There are also the 
remains of burial towers and places which antedate 
the crusades, and are, therefore, pre-Incarial. 


THE FACE UF MY ANGEL MOTHER. 


My childhood’s home reared its grand old walls 
Near a woodland’s eful shade, 

Where birds and b and whispering winds 
The sweetest music made ; 

And my rapturous heart thrilled day by day 
To the blissful joy around me; 

For the love was tender and pure and sweet 

That guided my daring, jubilant feet 
And close to that homestead bound me, 

And though to-day I am standing alone, 

With no hand waiting to clasp my own, 

I still seem to list the familiar tone 
Of the voice of my angel mother. 


I see her toiling that I may reap 
The fruit of her busy days, ? 
And the precious seed she has sown will bloom 
Adownall my pilgrim ways. 
The golden stairs by which she climbed 
To heights sublime are still shining— 
One stair upon earth, and one on the sky ; 
And though hard and bare at the base, on high 
Victor-wreaths are around them twining. 
Though all must strive, while but few can 
bask 
In Fortune’s sun, yet I bend to my task, 
For all the gain or reward I as 
Is the smile of my angel mother. 
I think of her just as she used to stand 
Beside the homestead gate, 
To be the first to welcome the child 
For whom sheloved to wait. 
She is waiting now by the jasper door 
For an unending meeting. 
And though, youth’s freshness and vigour 


past, 

I reach her all travel-stained, at last, 
She will give me kindly greeting. 
Death came for her ; he will come for me, 
And the joy of my going home will be 
That I go once more, once more to see 

The face of my angel mother. 


GEMS. 

A CELEBRATED author says:—‘If I were to 
choose the people with whom I would spend my 
hours of conversation they should be certainly such 
as laboured no farther than to make themselves 
readily and clearly apprehended, and would have 
patience and curiosity to understand me. To have 
good sense, and ability to expressit, are the more 
essential and necessary q ities in companions. 
When thoughts rise in us fit to utter among familiar 
aa there needs but very little care in clothing 

em. 

Domestic miseries cannot always be concealed 
by the victims of them; they lie open to the gaze 
of all who cross the afflicted threshold. Bat they 
do not concern the outer world, and the outer world 
has no right to look on them. Visitors should not 
see them, even when their dismal forms come boldly 
into view; and visitors should bear off no memory 
of them to exhibit to others. The joys of a house- 
hold may be proclaimed far and wide ; its weakness, 
its affections, its sorrows and its miseries possess 
a, bitter sanctity that every sensitive and honour- 
able soul will religiously respect. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


PowpErRED chalk, if added to common glue, 
strengthens it. A glue which will resist the action 


A. Z. 








of water is made by boiling one pound of glue in two 
quarts skimmed milk. 

An Opp Usg ror Hammers.—Old Dr. Twitchell 
once wanted to-blister some one in a farmhouse, far 
from home. He had nothing with him to do it with. 
He aske1 his wife to find him a hammer. The ar- 
ticle was brought, put in a teakettle over.the fire, 
and, after the water steamed and bubbled well, he 
lifted it out and gently touched it to the patient, in 
half a dozen spots over the seat of pain, with very 
positive effect. 


STATISTICS: 


THE population of the world is reckoned at 
1,891,082,000 ; Asia containing 798 millions ; Europe, 
800} millions ; Africa, 203 millions; America, 84} 
millions; and Australia and Polynesia, 44 millions ; 
In Europe the leading nations have:—Russia, 71 
millions ; the German Empire, 41 millions; France, 
86 millions; Great Britain and Ireland, 32 millions , 
Italy, nearly 27 millions; Spain, 16} millions; and 
Turkey, nearly 16 millions. Ina Asia, China has 425 
millions; Hindostan, 240 millions; Japan, 83 
millions; the East India Islands, 80} millions; 
Burmah, Siam, and farther India, nearly 26 millions ; 
Turkey, 13} millions ; and Russia, nearly 11 millions. 
The Australian population is 1,674,500, and the 
Polynesian Islands, 2,763,500. In Africa the chief 
divisions are West Soudan and the Central African 
region, 89 millions; the Central Soudan region, 
89 millions; South Africa, 20} millions; the Galla 
country and the region east of the White Nile, 15 
millions ; Somauli, 8 millions; Egypt, 84 millions ; 
and Morocco, 6 millions. In America two-thirds of 
the population are north of the Isthmus, where the 
United States has nearly 89 millions, Mexico over 9 
millions, and the British Provinces 4 millions. The 
total population of North America is nearly 52 
millions; and of South America 25} millions, of 
which Brazil contains 10 millions, The West Indian 
Islands have over 4 millions, and the Central 
Awerican States not quite 3 millions. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is rumoured that the Duke of Brunswick fe 
about to be betrothed to Princess Frederica of Han- 
over. 

Tue Russian Government has offered two prizes, 
one of 24,000 francs, the other of 8,000 fraucs, for 
the best and second best designs for a theatre for 
Odessa. : 

Tue system of flogging boys at school is simply 
disgusting. There is no flogging in the German 
schools, and they get at the best feelings of a boy 
notwithstanding, 

It is rumoured that the French Government intend 
to adapt the English Betting Act to that country, 
owing to the enormous increase of betting-houses in 
Paris, and the threatened increase of such establish- 
ments at Boulogne and other places. 

Bz not ashamed to confess that you have been in 
the wrong. It is but qwning what you need not be 
ashamed of, that you now have more sense than you 
had before, to see your error, more humility to 
acknowledge it, and more grace to correct. it. 

CuuRcH MANAGEMENT.—Spurgeon says he never 
had the ability to manage a small church. They are 
like those canoes on the Thames; you mustn’t sit 
this way or the other, or do this thing or that thing 
lest you should be upset. His church is like a big 
steamboat, and he can walk here or there without 
any danger of upsetting it. 

An Arrican Diamonp. — The extraordinary 
“find” of a South African adventurer is now on 
view at Liverpool. Its weight is seventy-three and 
1-16th carats—a little short of that of the famous 
Nassack and Piggot diamonds, the latter of which 
was purchased by the Pasha of Egypt for 30,0001. 
Like most of the Cape diamonds, it has a faint yellow 
hue, which somewhat detracts from its value. 

DERWENTWATER FLOATING IsLanD.—This singu- 
lar phenomenon has again made its appearance on 
Derwent lake, It was first observed on Monday week. 
Its dimensions are small at present, but if dry 
weather continue it will increase in size. Its last 
appearance was in the summer of 1868, appearing on 
July 19th, and remaining visible for forty days, being 
submerged on the 27th of August. 

Ice in THE ATLANTIC.—T he quantity of ice reported 
in the Atlantic probably exceeds the quantity of any 
season within recollection, and it has been seen 
farther south than any reported for some years, Al- 
most every steamer crossing the Atlantic, no matter 
how far south of the banks is its track, has met with 
it, and two of them—fortunately only two, showing 
with what care our American steamers are navigated 
—have come in contact with the ice. Advices from 
New York report icebergs farther off the Banks— 
some in latitude 40—and in large numbers. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





AlExisn.—We cannot render you the required assis- 
nee. 
J. Ms M.—The letter arrived too late to be of any ser- 


vice. 

Bricas.—The writing is good enough for the purpose 
mamed, 

ScHOOLMASTER.—The subject is in its nature too private 
to be discussed in these columns. 

Fiorence B.—It is our impression that we never re- 
ceived the photograph to which you refer. F 

A. C.—We know nothing of the matter referred to in 
your letter. The negligence, if negligence there be, is 
not in our office. 

R. H. P.—It would be contrary to the usual course of 
affairs to entrust the management of money to a maje 
person under the age of twenty-one. : 

T1pBIz.—We are glad to find your desires have been 
gratified. The colour of the hair is a pretty dark-brown 
and its quality seems to be very fine. 

Esvana.—In a previous reply we informed you that it 
is contrary to our custom either to publish the address 
of private individuals, or to auswer correspondents by 
letter. 

J.M. E. L-—You cannot hinder the hair growing on 
the face. Nature will lrave its way. The only safe way 
of removing such hair is by the razor, a process of course 
which requires repetition. 

James McC.—Your views seem to be entirely bounded 
by pecuniary considerations. We have no sympathy with 
any one who seeks to relieve himself from embarrass- 
ments by “‘ marrying for money.” 

Harry Q.—We cannot make a selection for you. Our 
desire to oblige will certainly not lead us to that length. 
The affairs about which you write are emphatically of 
that sort which must be manage by yourself, 

CuHarLey.—Ap ordinary marriage licence costs about 
fifty shillings, Youcan geta licence in the locality known 
as Doctors’ Commons. As to the ceremony itself, you 
should make arrangements with the clerk of the church 
where you intend to be married. . 

C. J.—We believe you are quite correct in saying that 
ordinary salt is a good remedy for burns and scalds; we 
have frequently heard of its efficacy and are given to un- 
derstand that it should be applied in the way that a poul- 
tice is used and should be madesomewhat moist. Thanks 
for your letter. 

Manzi F.—1. Probably the professional reputation of 
Sir William Gull, Bart.. stands as high as that of any other 
London physician. 2. We have no knowledge of the book 
about which you inquire. 3. As to curling the hair, your 
course is to take a few lessons of a hair-dresser, a method 
of learning not at all unusual. 

Lity.—l. We are pleased to hear that you have found 
@ sweetheart. If he is worth having he will wish you to 
pursue the studies at the proper time. 2. It is the cus- 
tom of most ladies to consider any and all men horrid 
who do not come up to their ideal notions or who fail to 
be their most obedient devotees. 3. The signification at- 
tached to the Christian nau.e, Frank, is *‘ indomitable.” 

Cannon Srrezet.—The extradition treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States meets the case you put. 
The defaulting and absconding cashier can be brought 
before the usual tribunal sitting in the district where the 
fraud was committed, and there be called upon to answer 
the charge. There are of course certain formalities pecu- 
liar to the case, necessary to be observed; these, how- 
ever, are very well understood by the police of both 
zountries. 

Fain Anye oF Ciy.—1. The meaning given to the name 
of John by the learned in nomenclature is ** God’s gift.” 2. 
Toothache usually arises from a disordered state of the 
stomach. Some medicine suitable to your constitution 
should therefore be procured by you from a chemist, 
Follow his instructions given after an interview. 3. You 
write badly. You can improve yourself if you write over 
a page of a copy-book every day. Use that description 
of copy-book in which the copy is printed at the top of 
each pages—Darnell’s, for instance, 

Numa.—A mixture of eau-de-cologne and glycerine is 
considered good for the hands. It should be rubbed on 
at night. The frequent use of gloves will also help to 
give the hands a delicate appearance. But there are those 
who rejoicing in their handiwork, like to point to the 
scars and stains upon their handsastrophies of the labour 
through which they have passed. An assumed superficial 
delicacy is a singular object of desire for a man. He 
usually considers that such a softness, if attainable, is not 
worth the trouble it will take. Cleanliness of course is 
quite another thing. 

Ina.—Probably the reason why the coat of your beauti- 
ful white Pomeranian dog has become harsh and dry is 
because in the constant washing to which you refer the 
soap has never been properly cleaned away. The hair is 








very likely clogged with something like dried soap-suds, 
You may perhaps remedy this by putting a teaspoonful 
of salts of tartar in half a gallon of warm water and then 
with this mixture again wash the dog, omitting the usual 
quarter of pound of soap on this i g 
requires an abundance of water. You want also a sort 
- hose with a rose like the hair-dressers use when they 
shampoo. y 
RogaLra H. F.—The photograph submitted for opinion 
presents the picture of a very pretty face. The eyes beam 
with intelligence and brightness and the whole face and 
figure seem to represent the sort of young lady present 
to the mird of a writer of romantic ballads, who, in days 
gone by, extolled some fair creature as 
- Pretty star of my soul, heaven's stars all out- 
shining. { 
ne of my fancy, I love thee right 
we 


To speak more soberly, we may sa, that the portrait 
strikes us as representing a good and pretty girl who has 
sufficient sense to prevent her being — by a word of 
commendation, and whose society is likely to be much 
sought after and much esteemed. The colour of the hair 
is brown of a darkish shade, and the handwriting is very 
good and somewhat stylish. : 

Maovrice D. aske, 1. If a man marries twice, has chil- 
dren of both wives and die intestate, who inherits the 
property, his second wife having died previously? An- 
swor—By the Statues of Distribution children of the half- 
blood ave an equal claim with those of the whole blood. 
Therefore, prima facie, the man's property, supposing it 
to be merely personal property, is divided between all 
his legitimate children, share and share alike. It should, 
however, be remembered that the descendants of such 
children as may have died in the intestate’s lifetime 
stand in the place of their parent, and farther that such 
children as may have been advanced by the parent in his 
lifetime must bring’ the amount of advancement into 
account, so as to make all the shares equal. 2. What is 
the best treatment for a swelling (hard) on the back of 
the hand, caused by carrying heavy weights? Answer— 
Surgeons usually reduce such swellings by pressure and 
bandaging. 3. What is your opinion of the specimen of 
handwriting enclosed? Answer—The handwriting is 
good, if the downstrokes were made a little thicker than 
the upstrokes the writing would be better. 





AT DAWN. 


Blow, wind, blow out of the south, 
In the tinkling steps of the showers, 
And kiss with the kiss of your golden mouth 
; _ The sleepy eyes of the flowers, 
Blow, wind, and trample the fair 
White neck of the lurking snows— 
Sprinkle the silver-seamed garments of air 
With the perfume of lily and rose. 


The smouldering torch of the lily 
Is trodden under the mould, 
The crocus and daffodilly 
Are hiding their heads of gold, 
Sigh to the crocus, and call 
To the sweet daffodilly, ** Awake !"* 
Whisper, and over the garden wall 
The red rose shall lean for your sake, 


Blow, wind, blow out of the west— 
Kindle the hyacinth’s glow, 
Fan the dull flame of the robin’s breast 
And set all the daisies ablow; 
Summon the swallow and jay, 
Loose the wild brooks with a rush, 
Fill up to the golden brim o’ the day 
With the music of mavis and thrush, 


The North wind, piping shrilly, 
Chants at the lattice pane; 
I hear in the gloaming chilly 
The din of the dripping rain; 
For the sound of your coming I listen, 
For the balm of your healing I pine, 
While the gray meadows dimple and glisten, 
And the morning breaks ruddy as wine. 
E.S. B. 
Vorcnrtesr.—The literal answer to your questions are 
as follows; 1. Persons canbe massiek without the publi- 
— of banns. 2. The cost of an ordinary licence to 
arry is about fifty shillings. In addition to this ex. 
pense of marriage, fees, in accordance with the position 
in life of the parties, are expected by the officiating 
clergyman, by the clerk, by the w-opener, by the 
beadle, and if the bells sound forth their merry peal on 
the happy day, of course the ringers will expect to be 
paid. hat would be thecost? That is your question; 
and avery wide one too. There is,in addition to the 
above, the cost of the home you must provide for your 
wife, the cost of your wedding present to her, the cost of 
presents to her bridesmaids, the cost of your own wed- 
ding outfit, the cost of the wedding trip and the honey- 
moon, the cost of the wedding-ring—a most necessary 
item, and all sorts of costs incident to and arising in 
future out of such an important event in a man’s life as 
marriage. 3, In most towns are found churches of 
chapels and registrars of marriages, and where these in- 
stitutions exist a marriage can be effected. 4- A parish 
clerk is a capital acquaintance for an intending bride- 
groom to make. Such an official is generally a good 
judge of human nature; he would most likely take your 
measure very well, tell you much better than we cau 
what would be expected of you and, if he took a liking to 
you, coach you up for the occasion in first-rate style; on 
the other hand, if in his estimate you are a person who 
would probably deem his views on the subject extrava- 
gant he would refer you to the office of the registrar of 
marriages for the district. Inside tae portals of this func- 
tionary’s sanctum the marriage contract can be the most 
economically completed. 


Burton L., twenty-two, 5ft. 6in., fair and in a good 
position: Respondent must be amiable, domesticated, 
and reside near Leeds, 

Jamu, 5ft. 10in., fair complexion, a mechanic, who is 
able to keep a wife comfortably. Respordent must be 
domesticated. 

Jenny, twenty-one, fair, of a loving disposition, would 
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like to correspond with a dark young man of medium 
e1z 

Daisy, twenty-three, would like to correspond with a 
dark young man ofa loving disposition, She is rather 
pretty aud of medium height. 

H. B., twenty-two, rather tall, light-brown hair and 
dark eyes. Respondent should be tall and dark ; a trades- 
man preferred. Z 

Stzapy Harry would like to correspond with a tall 
qeane lady about eighteen, who is fair aud has light hair. 

e is twenty, 5ft. 10in., and a bookkeeper. ; 

Arrectionate Evitu wishes to correspond with a fair 
young centleman of a loving disposition. She is twenty- 
two, dark, good looking, of a loving disposition, with an 
income. 

Axics S., twenty, tall, fair complexion, blue eyes. and 
thoroughly domesticated, wishes to marry a young may 
about twenty-two, who is tall, dark aud of a loving dis. 





Pp 3a refe’ a 

Lapr Marmion, taene -one, 5ft. dark-brown hair, hazel 
eyes, a nice re, aud very affectionate. Respond 
os tall, fair and over thirty; a clerk or a sailor 
prefe le 

Gwewpa, nineteen, tall, — hair, blue eyes, very 
pretty and. loving, would like to correspoud with a 
steady, industrious and good tempered young man about 
twenty-six; he must be fond of home and children, 

., thirty-four, medium height, good tempered and 
domesticated, would like to correspond with a bachelor 
or widower without encumbrance, about forty, who is 

tempered and fond of home; a mechanic prefecred. 

Janz &., twenty-two, dark hair and eyes, and con- 
sidered good looking, wishes to correspond with a dark 
gentleman about twenty-four, who would make hera 
loving husband, : 

G. H. A., a tradesman’s son, twenty-eight 5ft. 8in., 
passable appearance, total abstuiner, fond of home and of 
a loving disposition, is desirous of meeting with a young 
lady with some means which, together with his own 
earnings, would enable them to live comfortably. 

Kine WILLIAM, amining engineer, twenty-two, 5ft. 7in., 
dark hair and of fresh complexion, Life insured for 4001, 
present salary 100L a year, will increase to 2501. in three 
years, wants a wife immediately. She must be a teeto- 
taller, respectable, have a small sum of ready money, and 
be hearty, plump, good tempered and goo looking ; a 
young widow without children not objected to. 

ExmExing, twenty-two, brunette, petite, vivacious, of a 
loving and cheerful disposition, thoroughly domesti- 
cated, a good housekeeper, is her own dressmaker and 
milliner and would make a good and affectionate wife 
Respondent should be tall, dark, loving, fond of home 
comforts, some years “ B’s " senior, and in a position to 
keep a wife in comfort, elegance mot expected or re- 
quired. 

COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

OCuaruiz is responded to by—‘* Nettie,” rather tall 
and dark hair and cyes. 

Katuteen by—“ Harrf,” who is tall, dark, and thinks 
he is all she requires. 

VaLenTine by—“ Pussy,” nineteen, light-brown hair, 
dark-brown eyes, and medium height, 

Rosgssup by—“ Willie,”* tall, dark complexion, highly 

~ 3pectable, and has had a first-class education. 

J. H. W. by—‘*M.E.8.,” thirty, affectionate, religious 
aid fond of music, but her complexion is not dark. 

ILD Ross by—“ Anxious One,” twenty-one, 5/t. 9in., 9 
good figure, future prospects the receipt of 1101 pe: 
annum. 

Woop Sporter by—“ Louisa.” twenty-two, dark, fond 
of home and domesticated; would make a loving wife tc 
a steady man. 

Lovine NELL by—“ Victor,” twenty-six, who hasa com: 
feosenie home and warm heart, has property, and is « 

ullcer, 

M. D. by—‘ Minnie,” nineteen, fair, dark eyes, good 
seaiqesesy and would make a loving wife toa kind hus- 

n 





Mary by—“ Horatio,” whose position isa good one and 
whose future prospects are very bright. He is tall, has 
dark whiskers and hair, and is considered good looking. 

AFFECTIONATE Potty by—‘* Handsome Will,” twenty- 
one, 5ft. 9}in., medi complexion, dark, wavy hair, con- 
sidered handsome, with hazel eyes, good teeth, a fair in- 
come, fond of home and children, and very affectionate. 

L, A. A. by—“ M. L.,” a widow lady, thirty-seven, who 
is of medium height, tolerably good looking, well edu- 
cated, of good ions, is th ghly domesticated, 
very loveable, and well adapted for business. 

Sweet Wittiam by—* Peternaila,” medium height, 
dark complexion, fond of home and domesticated; and 
by—“ Starlight Jessie.” who thinks she is all “*S. W.” re- 
bred as is good looking and found of home and 
children, ~ 











Att the Back Numsgas, Parts and Votumes of the 
“Lonpow ReapgER” are in print and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Postfree for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

sevesansate Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Ihreepence 
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Tus Lonpow Rxapsge, Post-free Three-halfpence 

Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 
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*.° Now Ready Vor. XXII. of Tas Lompom Reaper, 
Price 4s, 64, 

Aiso, the Titie and Impex to Vou XXII. Price One 
Pgenxr. 


NOTICE. — Part 136, for Sepremper, Now Beady 
price 64, 
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